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From  the 
Chairman's  Desk: 

The  Role  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  in  Educational 
Excellence 

by  William  J.  Bennett 


A  Nation  at  Risk,  the  Report  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education,  has  been  get- 
ting a  generous  share  of  news  attention  ever  since 
this  remarkable  document  was  published  last 
spring.  The  report  is  remarkable  because  its  mes- 
sage goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  issues  cen- 
tral to  the  education  of  America's  children.  In  lan- 
guage as  Straightforward  as  it  is  brief  (there  are 
only  thirty-four  small  page's  of  large  print),  the  re- 
port takes  us  to  a  world  in  which  notions  like    re- 
sponsibility," "duty,"  and  "citizenship"  still  live.  It 
breathes  die  air  and  speaks  the  language  of  a  mo 
ral,  rather  than  a  sociological,  universe 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  A  Nation  at  Risk  will 
not  suffer  the  fate  of  many  such  reports  which, 
after  their  brief  moment  in  the  spotlight,  soon  dis- 
appear from  national  attention  This  report  does 
not  condescend  to  the  American  people  but  rec- 
ognizes that  most  citizens  feel  shortchanged  by 
the  kind  of  education  their  children  are  receiving 
It  states  that  the  great  body  of  the  American  pub- 
lic desires  higher  standards  for  its  schools  than 
are  mandated  by  current  state  laws  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  It  is  eloquent  about  our    common 
culture"  and  argues  that    the  school's  function  is 
not  to  solve  personal,  social  and  political  prob- 
lems"; rather,  it  is  to  educate. 

As  you  may  know,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  is  one  of  the  federal  agencies  spe- 
cifically  called  upon  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  to  provide  leadership 
in  the  effort  to  restore  rigor  and  coherence  to 
American  education.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
readers  a  summary  of  initiatives,  which  I  recently 
sent  to  Secretary  of  Education  Terrell  Bell,  that 
describes  how  the  Endowment  is  already  actively 
engaged  in  this  task.  The  NEH's  efforts  are 
strongly  in  accord  with  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission Not  only  do  they  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  Commission's  recommendations  but 
they  can  serve  as  a  guide  for  similar  efforts  by 
other  agencies  as  well  as  schools,  colleges,  organi- 
zations, and  individuals 

These  Endowment  initiatives  have  been  under- 
taken under  a  modest  budget.  The  redeployment 
oi  resources  has  made  possible  the  reform  and 
revitalization  of  the  NEH  education  programs,  in- 
dicating that  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
education  is  less  important  than  the  ends  to 
which  such  resources  are  directed  By  the  sum- 
mer of  1982,  the  Endowment's  Division  of  Educa- 
tion Programs  was  completely  reorganized,  estab- 
lishing a  range  of  new  grant  categories  identified 
with  areas  of  the  curriculum,  teacher  preparation, 
and  educational  policy  that  were  most  in  need  of 
attention  and  correction.  Changes  in  or  additions 
to  the  work  of  other  divisions  of  the  Endowment 
concerned  with  scholarship  and  with  public 
understanding  of  the  humanities  also  had  begun 


The  specific  problems  and  shortcomings  in  Amer- 
ican education  which  the  Commission  emphasizes 
in  its  report  are  the  same  as  those  addressed,  for 
the  humanities,  in  the  NEH  Division  of  Education 
guidelines,  which  assert  that  the  purpose  of  these 
programs  is  "to  offer  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  convinced  that  the  study  of  history,  phi- 
losophy, literature,  languages,  and  other  basic  dis- 
ciplines of  the  humanities  should  play  a  central 
role  in  education ."  The  guidelines  state  that  "a  na- 
tional effort  to  insure  high  standards  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  humanities  will  succeed  only  when 
teachers  and  curricula  place  substantial  demands 
on  students,"  and  that  "the  Endowment  seeks  to 
help  teachers  create  a  climate  in  which  students 
come  to  expect  much  of  themselves." 

The  Endowment  requires  institutions  seeking  sup- 
port to  manifest  a  commitment  to  better  teaching 
and  learning  by  taking  such  measures  as  a)  stiffen- 
ing grading  practices,  b)  strengthening  graduation 
requirements,  c )  heightening  expectations  that 
students  achieve  mastery  of  subject  matter  as  well 
as  facility  in  expository  writing,  d)  elevating  the 
level  of  reading  with  an  emphasis  on  classic  texts, 
and  e)  raising  college  admissions  standards.  Since 
the  guidelines  went  into  effect  last  fall,  the  quality 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  response  demonstrates  that 
those  who  are  concerned  with  education  can  act 
in  effective  and  imaginative  ways  to  meet  such  de- 
mands 

Secondary  Education 

In  the  area  of  secondary  education,  grant  cate- 
gories have  been  established  and  special  initia- 
tives undertaken  that  promote  collaboration  be- 
tween colleges  and  schools  who  wish  to  improve 
the  teaching  of  literature,  history,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, areas  the  Commission  has  singled  out  for 
attention.  Projects  emphasize  the  substantive 
learning  of  teachers,  not  the  development  of  tech- 
niques. NEH  programs  in  this  area  address  the 
Commission's  recommendation  that  teaching  re- 
flea  the  best  scholarship  in  each  discipline,  con- 
tain more  rigorous  subject  matter,  and  emphasize 
the  development  of  "higher  order"  intellectual 
skills. 

□  Through  summer  institutes  and  long-term  proj- 
ects, NEH  gives  teachers  the  time  and  resources 
to  learn  more  about  specific  fields  in  the  humani- 
ties and  about  effective  ways  to  present  them 
from  universitv  scholars  and  master  teachers  Proj 


ects  emphasize  not  pedagogy  but  substance,  fo- 
cusing on  the  study  of  important  texts  A  project 
might  deal,  for  example,  with  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  works  in  political  philosophy 
that  were  significant  in  the  origins  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 

□  As  pan  of  the  Endowment  s  response  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  initiative  regarding  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities,  several  special  humani- 
ties summer  institutes  for  high  school  juniors  will 
be  supported  on  these  campuses  in  1984  and 
1985. 

□  The  Endowment  sponsored  two  conferences 
that  assembled  teams  to  focus  on  the  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers.  Composed  of  school  su- 
perintendents, college  humanities  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  education  school  faculty  members  from 
particular  areas,  these  teams  in  many  cases  repre- 
sented a  breakthrough  in  school-college  collabo- 
ration. 

□  NEH  support  made  possible  a  new  program  of 
independent  summer  fellowships  for  high  school 

teachers 

Higher  Education 

New  programs  in  higher  education  foster  stricter 
teaching  standards  indirectly  through  encourage- 
ment of  colleges  to  adopt  suffer  admissions  re- 
quirements and  directly  through  the  following 

grant  categories: 

□  a  program  to  improve  introductory  humanities 
courses  which,  both  in  individual  disciplines  such 
as  classics,  philosophy,  and  an  history,  and  in  in- 
terdisciplinary general  education  curricula,  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  development  of  all  stu- 
dents' knowledge  of  their  intellectual  and  cultural 
heritage  and  bear  a  major  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping skills  in  writing,  research,  and  critical  read- 
ing; 

□  a  program  to  help  individual  departments  and 
programs  in  the  humanities  foster  greater  depth 
and  other  improvements  in  their  field  of  study 
One  recent  project  integrates  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory and  classics  into  courses  throughout  a  col- 
lege's curriculum; 

□  a  program  to  assist  colleges  in  achieving  insti- 
tution-wide coherence  and  rigor  in  all  fields  of 
the  humanities  at  all  levels  of  instruction  A  recent 
grant  is  helping  a  university  strengthen  its  new 
program  in  comparative  literature  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, add  faculty  members  in  history,  literature, 
philosophy  and  drama,  bring  in  distinguished  vis- 
iting scholars  to  teach  and  conduct  faculty  semi- 
nars, and  to  improve  the  teaching  of  writing; 

□  a  program  to  support  the  development  and 
broad  dissemination  of  exemplary  approaches  to 
the  teaching  of  humanities  subjects  and  of  teach- 
ing materials  likely  to  be  useful  to  institutions 
throughout  the  country    Projects  often  take  the 
form  of  institutes  that  bring  together  faculty  from 
many  colleges  lor  study  and  curriculum  planning 
that  draw  on  new  developments  in  such  areas  as 
Renaissance  studies  or  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  or 
find  ways  to  teach  foreign  languages  more  effec- 
tively 

Continuing  Education 

Reflecting  the  Commission's  concern  with  the  im- 
provement of  continuing  education  and  in  life- 
long learning,  the  Endowment  has  established  a 
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Application  Deadlines 


Drafts  "i  grant  applications  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Maryland  Humanities  (  ouncil  h\ 
the  following  deadlines  in  order  to  receive 
consideration  (Four  copies  oi  the  first  draft 
and  28  copies  of  the  final  draft  are  neces- 

■  request  a  grant  application  please 
call  (301  )  837  1938  Please  remember  that 
application  to  our  Council  docs  not  pre- 
clude application  to  the  Maryland  State  Arts 
Council.  (301  i  685  <<-i".  or  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  (202)  786- 
0438 


Deadlines  for  submission  of  proposals 

questing  oivr  $1,200  are: 


First  Draft 


Final  Draft 


Decision 


June  4.  1984 
October  19,  1984 
February  IS,  1985 


August  1,  198  4 
November  26,  1984 
April  5,  1985 


September  15,  1984 
January  19,  1985 
May  2  4,  1985 


There  is  no  deadline  for  proposals  requesting  less  than  $1,201.  (Five  copies  of  such  applica- 
tions should  be  submitted.)  Requests  for  less  than  $1,201  are  acted  upon  within  one  month  of 
submission. 


Odyssey  '84:  An  Invitation! 

A  Nation  At  Risk  The  Troubled  Crusade,  The 
Paideia  Proposal;  High  School:  a  Report  on 
Secondary  Education  in  America — these  re- 
ports have  rocked  both  education  commu- 
nity and  education  consumers!  Meet  their 
authors  at  9  a.m.  on  Saturday,  November  10, 
198-4.  at  Odyssey  '84,  a  statewide  conference 
of  scholars,  legislators,  administrators, 
school  board  members,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents. Held  during  American  Education  Week 
at  the  Baltimore  Convention  Center,  this 
conference  will  assess  the  state  of  the  hu- 
manities in  American  schools;  examine  past, 
current  and  emerging  Maryland  programs  in 
which  the  humanities  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  curriculum;  and  honor  Maryland  teach- 
ers and  schools  whose  progress  toward  edu- 
cational excellence  has  been  exemplary.  Par- 
ticipants inc  lude  Mortimer  Adler  of  the 
Institute  for  Philosophic  Research;  Diane 
Ravitch  of  Columbia  University  Teachers' 
College;  Edward  J.  Meade,  Jr.  of  the  Ford 
Foundation;  Chester  Finn  of  the  Vanderbilt 
I  niversit)  Center  for  Education  Policy  Stud- 
ies; Peter  Pouncey  of  Amherst  College;  Wil- 
liam Bennett  ol  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities:  Carolyn  Reid-Wallace  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities; 
Steve  Lavine  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
and  many  others.  Major  presentations  and 
lively  workshops  are  included'  Registration 
is  limited,  so  apply  now  by  using  the  con- 
venient coupon  provided. 


Registration 
Odyssey  '84 


Baltimore  Convention  Center 
November  10,  1984 


Return  with  $30.00  check  made  out  to  "Odyssey  '84:  The  Maryland  Humanities  Council. 
□  Yes!  I  will  attend  Odyssey  '84.  Enclosed  please  find  my  check. 


Name 

Title 

Organization 

Street 

City 

State 

Zip  Code 

Telephone  No. 

Mail  to:  Odyssey  '84 

The  Maryland  Humanities  Council 
516  N.  Charles  Street,  Suite  304-5 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 


For  information  call  (301)  837-1938. 
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The  Importance  of  Remembering 


Some  Reflections  on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
has  established  a  special  initiative  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  This  endowment-wide 
initiative  encourages  proposals  which  have 
the  Constitution  as  their  central  focus.  The 
long  term  purpose  is  to  provide  the  ground- 
work for  a  renewal  of  public  debate  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  and  enduring  prin- 
ciples that  inform  the  Constitution. 

Those  who  were  closer  to  the  origins  of  the 
regime  understood  better  than  we  do  today 
the  primacy  of  first  principles.  This  state- 
ment from  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights 
(1780)  is  illuminating: 

"a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  ...  [is)  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  advantages  of  liberty,  and  to 
maintain  a  free  government  " 

It  is  this  frequent  recurrence  to  first  princi- 
ples which  supplies  our  access  to  regime 
questions — those  fundamental  questions 
that  reach  to  the  very  foundations  of  our 
way  of  life  as  a  people. 

America  is  unique.  It  represents  the  first 
time  in  human  history  that  a  people  consti- 
tuted itself  by  dedication  to  a  principle — the 
principle  that  "all  men  are  created  equal" 
and  its  necessary  concomitant  that  all  legiti- 
mate government  must  be  derived  from  "the 
consent  of  the  governed."  Tom  Paine,  the 
most  powerful  and  popular  polemicist  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  wrote  of  America's 
uniqueness  in  his  Rights  of  Man. 

The  independence  of  America,  considered 
merely  as  a  separation  from  England,  would  have 
been  a  matter  but  of  little  importance,  had  it  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  revolution  in  the  princi- 
ples and  practise  of  government.  She  made  a 
stand,  not  for  herself  only,  but  for  the  world,  and 
looked  beyond  the  advantages  herself  could  re- 
ceive. . . .  The  revolutions  which  formerly  took 
place  in  the  world  had  nothing  in  them  that  inter- 
ested the  bulk  of  mankind  They  extended  only  to 
a  change  of  persons  and  measures,  but  not  of 
prin<  iples,  and  rose  or  fell  among  the  common 
transactions  of  the  moment.  What  we  now  behold, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  counter-revolu- 
tion 

It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  Paine  would 
characterize  the  American  Revolution  as  a 
"counter-revolution."  What  he  meant,  how- 
ever, is  obvious  The  American  revolution 


was  unique.  It  was  not  a  revolution  that  ex- 
changed one  set  of  arbitrary  rulers  for  an- 
other, but  contra  all  revolutions  that  had 
heretofore  transpired,  it  enshrined  universal 
principle  as  the  moving  force  of  legitimate 
government.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  reason  or  principle,  and  not 
unfettered  will,  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
ground  of  political  justice. 

Perhaps  no  one — certainly  no  politician — 
has  understood  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can founding  better  than  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who,  echoing  Paine,  wrote  in  1859: 

"All  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who,  in  the 
concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for  national  inde- 
pendence by  a  single  people,  had  the  coolness, 
forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely 
revolutionary  document,  an  abstract  truth,  applica- 
ble to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to  embalm  it 
there,  that  today  and  in  all  coming  days,  it  shall 
be  a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  very 
harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion." 

As  a  "merely"  revolutionary  document,  the 
Declaration,  according  to  Lincoln,  is  unex- 
ceptional. What  is  truly  exceptional  is  the 
fact  that  Jefferson  sought  to  form  the  hori- 
zons of  a  particular  political  community 
from  the  "material"  of  the  "abstract"  or  uni- 
versal principle  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal." 

This  "abstract  truth"  is  said,  in  the  Declara- 
tion, to  derive  from  the  "laws  of  nature  and 
nature's  God."  "Nature's  God"  here  is  rea- 
son, the  ratiocination  of  the  unaided  human 
intellect.  It  was  this  notion  of  reason  that  led 
Paine,  in  the  "American  Crisis,"  to  write  that 
the  denial  of  the  "natural  right  ...  to  inde- 
pendence" was  a  "kind  of  atheism  against 
nature." 

But  while  human  beings  have  the  potential 
by  nature  to  choose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  a  rare  occasion  that  allows  that 
potential  to  be  actualized.  Such  an  occasion 
was  present  at  the  American  Founding.  But 
there  was  some  doubt  even  among  the 
Founders  that  such  a  potential  could  ever  be 
actualized.  They  frequently  described  their 
activities  in  establishing  self-government  as 
an  experiment.  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  first 
number  of  Vie  Federalist  that 

"it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  by  their  conduct  and  example,  to  de- 
cide the  important  question,  whether  societies  of 


men  are  really  capable  or  not,  of  establishing 
good  government  from  reflection  and  choice,  or 
whether  they  are  forever  destined  to  depend,  for 
their  political  constitutions,  on  accident  and  force. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  remark,  the  crisis,  at 
which  we  are  arrived,  may  with  propriety  be  re- 
garded as  the  era  in  which  that  decision  is  to  be 
made;  and  a  wrong  election  of  the  pan  we  shall 
act,  may,  in  this  view,  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
the  general  misfortune  of  mankind." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  regarded  the  Declaration  as 
supplying  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  itself,  in  Article  VII,  is  dated 
from  "the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  Eighty  seven  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendance  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  Twelfth."  Madison  in  Tlie  Federalist  also 
noted  that  the  Constitution  sprang  from  the 
"laws  of  Nature  and  nature's  God"  and  em- 
bodied the  "fundamental  principles  of  the 
revolution."  Thus  the  Constitution  must  be 
properly  read  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration.  The  self-conscious  pur- 
pose of  the  framers  was  to  put  those  princi- 
ples into  motion  through  the  instrument  of 
constitutional  government. 

There  is  no  other  principle  of  government 
except  that  of  equality  which  is  not,  at  bot- 
tom, arbitrary.  If  it  is  thought  that  strength 
or  superior  intelligence  or  superior  race  is 
the  legitimate  claim  to  rule,  then  every  polit- 
ical community  will  be  prey  for  those  of  su- 
perior strength,  intelligence,  or  race.  Lincoln 
once  wrote,  in  an  updated  fragment,  that 

"If  A  can  prove,  however  conclusively,  that  he 
may  of  right,  enslave  B. — why  may  not  B  snatch 
the  same  argument,  and  prove  equally,  that  he 
may  enslave  A? — 

You  say  A  is  white,  and  B.  is  black.  It  is  color 
then;  the  lighter  having  the  right  to  enslave  the 
darker?  Take  care  By  this  rule,  you  are  to  be 
slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  a  fairer  skin 
than  your  own. 

You  do  not  mean  color  exactly?  You  mean  the 
whites  are  intellectually  the  superiors  of  the 
blacks,  and,  therefore  have  the  right  to  enslave 
them?  Take  care  again.  By  this  rule,  you  are  to  be 
slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet,  with  an  intellect 
superior  to  your  own 

But,  say  you,  it  is  a  question  of  interest;  and,  if 
you  can  make  it  your  interest,  you  have  the  right 
to  enslave  another.  Very  well.  And  if  he  can  make 
it  Ins  interest,  he  has  the  right  to  enslave  you  " 


First  Principles: 


This  dialogue  ol  I  inculn  s  \* 

-  the  Declaration  s  view  (hjpflHv  the 
principle  that   all  men  are  created  krv^n-il 
Gragable  dictate  oi  the  "laws  >>t  11.1 

lure  and  nature  s  t.od     -  utn  provide  a  nun 
arbitrarv.  reasoned  principle  ol  justice  and 
political  legitimacy  1  Incoln  always  described 
this  central  principle  "t  the  Declaration  as 
the   sheet  anchor  ol  American  Republican 

ism 

lames  Wilson,  a  member  ol  the  GonstitU- 

nvention  and  signer  ot  the  Gonsti 

tutu  in.  made  previselv  this  poini  in  his  essa\ 
Of  the  Law  of  Nature 
Herween  beings,  wTk>.  in  their  nature,  powers 

-'  perJecdt  equal,  that  nothing 

can  be  ascribed  in  one  which  is  not  applicable  to 
the  ."trier  there  can  be  neither  superiority  nor  dc 
ptndenct  >X  uh  regard  to  such  beings,  no  reason 
can  he  assigned  whv  anv  one  should  assume  au 

■  er  others,  which  mav  not  with  ec|iul 
propnetv  he  assigned.  whv  each  of  those  others 

-  i me  autl>orirv  over  that  one  To  consti 
I     I  dependence,  there  must  he 
'!  qualities,  on  which 
those  relations  ma\  he-  tounded 

The  necc-ssan  consequence  ot  this  natural 
cquahtx  is  that,  since  there  are.  among  hu- 
man beings,  no  natural  rulers,  everyone  is 
the  proprietor  of  his  own  lite.  Iibcrtv.  and 
pursuit  ot  happiness  Hut  is.  m  the  absent e 
Of  natural  rulers,  the  sovereignty  ot  rule  de 
volves  upon  the  individual  This  is  the  rea 
son  that  the  founding  generation  alwavs  re 
ferresd  to  these  rights  as    natural  rights  — 

they  derive  ineluctablv  from  the 
natural  equalirv  of  the  human  condition 

It  has  become  something  of  an  orthodoxy 
among  historians  of  the  founding  period 
that  the  colonists  were  petitioning  for  their 
rights.  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  Knghsh 
men  This  is  the  rca*>n  that  the  American 
Revolution  has  bevn  characterized  from  time- 
to  time  as  a   conservative  revolution    The 
it  is  said,  were  mcrelv  Irving  to 
e    their    historical    rights    | 

es  not  sp<.-ak  ot    his 
>t  the    laws  of  nature  and  nature  s 
<r<.d    The  rights  ot  Englishmen,  as  English 
men.  depend,  not  upon  any  natural  laws  hut 
upon  thi 
much  that  law  ma\  ha 

tiistin 


guish  IxtWfcn  the  rights  tt^p^HDng  1 
um  :  n  an.s  and  i!n  6e  thai  lx*lor.  ;  ■ 

I  lie  n^hls  contemplated  hv  the  IVclara 
1:  are  mi:  .  •  .  :  is  the 

chairgefroni  historical  to  natural  rights 
that  constituted  (he  radical  cote  ot  the 

American  Revolution 

The  Declaration  notes    that  to  secure  these 
rights.  Governments  are  instituted  amoi\g 
men.  deriving  their  iust  powers  from  (lie 
consent  ot  (he  governed     Government; 
then,  has  one  sole  legitimate  purpose—  the 
protection  ol  rights     and  it  lias  only  one  le 

gitimate  foundation  -  the  consent  ot  the 
governed   Consent  is  the  sitw  i/tui  Nan  ol 

legitimate  government  because  men  who 

ha\e  no  natural  rulers  must  treeh  consent  it 
they  are  ever  to  lx'  ruled  legitimately    Since 
each  human  being  is  the  vile  proprietor  ot 
his  own  being,  it  that    proprietorship    is  to 
lx  given  to  others  in  the  form  of  soc  letv  or 
government.  11  must  lx-  the  result  ol  volun 
tan  consent    It  was  thus  the  principle  ol 
equality      a  principle  applicable  at  all  rimes 
and  all  places— thai  would  serve  as  the  ani- 
mus of  the  American  polity,  the  authoritative 
source  ot  its  most  authoritative  opinions,  or 
as  Lincoln  termed  it.    our  ancient  faith 

But  the  Constitution,  insofar  as  u  counte 

nanced  the  continued  existence  ot  slaverv. 
was  onlv  a  partial  expression  ot  the  Declara 
lion  s  principle  that  all  legitimate  rule  must 
proceed  from  the    consent  of  the  gi  >v 
erned     The  incompleteness  ot  the  ConstitU 
lion  was.  of  course,  dictated  by  political  lie 
cessitv    A  more  radical  position  on  the 
question  of  slaverv  would  surelv  have 
spelled  the  defeat  ot  the  (  onstitution   I  nder 
the  pressing  circumstances  the  Ix-si  the 
Founders  could  accomplish  was  to  create  an 
instrument  ot  government  which,  although 
tolerating  slaverv.  nevertheless  put  slaverv 

on  what  Lincoln  nghtlv  termed   the  road  to 

ultimate  extinction  1  incoln  explained  in 
June.  1HS~.  (hat  (he  authors  ol  rhe  Dec  Lira 
lion 

did  not  mean  to  asst-n  d  D  nh.  thai 

ill  men  m  enjoying  thai  equality, 

nor  vet   tlui  the) 

standard  n 

t.inulur  in  .ill   i  randy 

though  i  ■ 


thereby  onstanrh  spreading  and 

rnd  augmenting  the  hap 

ue  oi  hte  to  .ill  people  ol  .ill  colors 


rhe  Reconstruction  Amendments  represent 

Mpformal  completion  ot  the  Founding  [he 
Ttiiriecnili  unendmeni  abolished  slavery 
and  the  Fourteenth  extended  the  panoply  ol 
civil  rights  which  are  the  incidents  ol  federal 
citizenship  to  the  newly  freed  slaves  Those 
who  debated  the  Reconstruction  Amend 
ments  frequently  referred  to  the  Declaration 
as  the  'organu  law    which  provided  the  in 
forming  principles  tor  the  Amendments 

li  is  dear  from  the  argument  ot  the  I  >ec  Lira 
lion  that  the  form  ol  government  it  contem 

plates  is  constitutional  government,  one 

which  has  as  its  central  purpose  the-  equal 
protection  ot  equal  rights   Hut  Significant 
scholarship  today  has  pronounced  the  idea 
of  equality  to  lx- an   empty  idea   which 
should  lx-    banished  from  the  universe  ol 
moral  and  political  discourse     li  mav  well 
lx-  true  that  this  regnant  scholarship  is  cor 
rect.  that  we  have  gone  beyond  the  Found 
ers  to  new  foundations  for  government  but 
the  correctness  Ol  this  scholarship  can  onlv 
lx-  known  hv  a  reexamination  ol  the  Bra 
principles  that  the  Framers  ot  the  Gonstitu 
lion  themselves  thought  informed  the  (  on 
stitution 

The  National  Endowment  lor  the  Human! 

lies   special  initiative  on  the  bicentennial  ol 

the  I  nitcd  Mates  Constitution  is  an  attempt 

to  renew  vigorous  debate  and  Stud)  oi  the 

principled  foundations  ol  the  Constitution 
For  it  is  through  the  device  ol  rethinking  the 
principles  bv  which  we  constituted  ourselves 

as  a  people  that  we  can  renew  ourselves  as 

a  people  The  two  hundredth  anniversary  ol 
(lu-  drafting  and  ratification  ol  the  (  onstitu 

Hon  provides  the  natural  occasion  tor  this 

adivitv  To  karn  more  about  this  (.alitor 
Proposals  please  write  The  Office  of  the 
Bicentennial  ol  the  i  S  (  onstitution,  the  Vi 

uonal  Endowment  lor  the-  Humanities    IIihi 

Pennsylvania  tvenui    N  w    Washington  in 
20506 


Ha, in, finuii i>i i/m- i    v  Constitution  />*  \.< 
tu<n,ii  i  mkm  win  for  //V  Humanttim. 
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The  Work  of  Peace 


i  tulluto 


For  tin.-  [xim  two  hundred  yews  the  i  nited 
.-  been  celebrating  its  birthda)  on 
^  «.Li\  On  Jul)  »  1    6,  we  declared 
tHjr  Independence  Seven  yean  lau 
September  5,  i~SA  vvi'  achieved  thai  bide 
pendence  b)  signing  the  treat)  ol  cans  iu 
this  treaty,  Great  Britain  recognized  our  in 
dependence  and  the  i  nited  states  entered 
the  world  >•[  sovereign  states  and  dipkxnac) 

The  Treat)  >>i  Paris  vvas  the  new  nations 
most  brilliant  achievemeni     winning  more 
than  u  could  in  wai     a  diplomatic 
triumph  built  on  the  nations  resolve  lor  in 
dependence  Yei  the  Treat)  ol  Pans  has  be 
conic-  an  almost  forgotten  document  in  the 
celebration  ot  i  nited  Stakes  historv  The  ne 
collators  arc-  known  tor  other  supposed}) 
grander  accomplishments  Benjamin  Frank 
In,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jaj  arc-  most  often 
thought  ot  .ls  sucntisi  writer  inventor,  I'rc-si 
dent,  and  Chief  Justice  Hut  the-  fortunes  ot 
the-  new  nation  ma)  well  have  turned  more 
on  what  iho  accomplished  at  that  negorjai 
ing  table  than  on  all  their  other  attainments 

Uon  of  thc-sc-  negotiating  skills  and 

the  expertise  ot  international  diplomac)  is 
an  appropriate  commemoration  oi  the 

Treat)  <>t  I'aris  at  a  time  when  the  whole- 
world  cries  nut  tor  reasonable  talk  to  end  an 
unthinkable  threat  to  human  survival  We 
ck-cn  the  complex  and  dithcult  era  in  which 
we  live  vet  upon  close-  examination,  the  rev 
olutionarx  era  seems  no  less  confusing 

The  complexities  ol  1783  were  staggering 
sexen  vears  aher  our  Revolution  began,  tour 
European  nations  had  been  drawn  into  the 
struggle  and  the  war  encompassed  not  onl\ 
North  America,  but  pans  ,  ,i  Africa   India,  the 
v-iribbean.  and  the  Mediterranean   Four  Eu- 
ropean powers  ulumatelv  entered  the  fight, 
each  pursuing  her  own  national  interests 
which  historian  Jonathan  K  Dull  has  put  into 

[he  l  nited  states  was  struggling  f«  >r 
independence  France  to  improve  her  posi 
tion  in  the  Furopean  balance  ot  power, 

-  I'  >st  in  other 
!  the  Netherlands  to  .isse-n  trading 
rights    Fngland  was  attempting  to  extricate 
hersc-lt  from  an  unpopular  colonial  war. 
>e  knew  she  could  not  win   Our 
miniMe-rs  had  to  nc-gotiatc  a  r.  *  k\  path  lx- 
i heir  alh  France,  the  inter 
•nam  to  end  ' 

overwhelm!    . 
to  settle  for  n<<hmg  k 


Unuscnpt  fuze  fr<j»n  the  original 
j.  rtUettnial  tf  tht-  [r,*u\  tj  Ptn 


Diplomats  are  admitted!)  less  colorful  than 
soldiers,  and  the  drama  ol  wai  is  m 
iK  recreated  than  the  drama  ol  peat 
turned  soldiers  and  fife  and  drum  corps  mu 
us  as  ihc\  march  two  hundred  years  latei  on 
the  fields  of  Yorktown  and  Valle)  Forge  Yet, 
the  stor)  ot  tin-  peacemaking  in  i~*^  is 
packed. with  drama   rhe  Treat)  ot  Paris  in 
centennial  should  awaken  the  publit  to  us 
unknown  stories  agents  and  double  agents 
who  penetrated  the  tmerican  delegation  in 
Paris;  a  bogus  turn  for  the  transfei  ol  French 
amis  to  America  run  b)  a  French  playwright 
serious  personalit)  <.  lashes  between  out 
three  negotiators  and  twists  and  turns  which 
alternate!)  raised  and  dashed  hopes  foi 
peace  and  an  honorable  settlement  but  in 
the  end,  what  a  victor)  these  ministers 
snatched  from  those  talks  m  Pans,  and  how 
provocative  to  consider  how  different  might 
lx-  the  histor)  ot  the  i  nited  Mates  had  the) 
been  less  skillful' 

rhe  greatest  victor)  Franklin,  Jay,  and  Adams 
won  w.ls  a  dear  recognition  from  their  for 
mer  monarch  ol  American  Independence 
His  Britank  Majest)  acknowledges  the  said 
I  nited  Mates      here  the  states  were  named 
one  b)  one      to  he  itee  Sovereign  and  in 
dependent  states    Further,  the  Treat)  ex 
tended  the  boundaries  ol  the  thirteen  colo 
nic-s  northward  to  t.anaila.  southward  to 

Florida,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi  It 
granted  the  I  nited  Mates  fishing  rights  of! 
the  banks  ot  Newfoundland,  navigational 

rights  on  the  Mississippi,  and  promised    a 

firm  and  perpetual  Peace  between  his  Bri 

tank  Maiesiv  and  the  said  Mates 

The  i  mted  states  gained  millions  ot  square 
miles  which  the)  had  neither  conquered  nor 

occupied   This  new  western  terrilorv  in 
duded  all  or  part  ol  what  would  become 

Ohio.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
Minnesota,  Kentucky,  tennessee  Mississippi, 

Alabama   and  Georgia      room  tor  a  popula 

tion  rapid!)  outgrowing  its  old  Appalachian 

b<  wndarv 

Negotiating  the  I  rears  of  Cans  took  more 

than  intellectual  skill,  it  took  political  coui 
age- as  well  Our  negotiators  could  not  lit 
months  pass  while  vital  communications 
went  back  ami  lorth  across  the  ttlantk   In 

m  the  negotiations  without  the  knowledge 

land  bypassing  the  French,  whom  d 
to  bettevt  unified  to  the  Intel 

the 

Hi  >rs  in 

Paris  believed  ihat  the  bound 


and  Spain  al 

palachians  WOUld  have  kepi  us  a  small  and 

feeble  nation  ripe  foi  the  plucking  b)  Impe 
rial  I  uropean  powers  Samuel  i    Bemis 
termed  this  treat)    the  greatest  triumph  in 

the  histi 

t  an  we  evei  find  an  equal  -i 

meni  and  accomplishment  in  the  winning  c4 

i-  we  find  in  the  waging  i  i 
Franklin  thought  mt  isil) 

provok  d  than  recoTK  iled 

i.U'  mist  hid  lo  ea<  h  I  «hci  than  lo  maki 

aration    He  seems  to  be  right  Wethrillto 
martial  music,  the  daring  ol  fighter  pilots. 
the  o wage  and  determinate «i  ot  t, h.i  sol 
tliers  Diplomat)  and  diplomats  receive  less 

ol  OUI  attention  than  do  our  h.iuU 

generals  Vet  Franklin  understood  ::  ■ 

ol  the  negotiator  at  its  deepest  level      We 

have  long  been  fellow  labourers  in  the  lx-si 

ot  all  works,  the  work 

to  David  llartle-v.  the  bntish  nig 

let  us  remember  the  warriors  al  lh« 
(able  who  win  the  wars  as  sure!)  as 
troops  ,.n  the  battlefield   rhe  final  gn  u 
ot  the  American  Revolution  took  pi  i 
Paris,  not  at  Yorktown  \\e  can  comi 
rate  the  peace  signed  in  Paris  with 
determination  to  move  t<  ward  world  p 
and  to  sivk  negotiation  out  ot  conflict  We 
must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  bodies 
that  encourage  talk  and  debate     the  i  nited 

Nations,  the  international  commissions,  the 

disarmament  talks,  our  sv|„  «i|  ofini 
tJonaJ  dipfomac)  We  must  encourag 

Citizens  to  trade   studv.  rra\< 

change  ideas,  and  tn,  to  reconcile  poii 

view    We  must  w.im 

it  possible  for  humanity  to  breath  * 

merer)  holding  us  I  ■•■■ 
thai  will  let  our  i nil 

old  and  i  'in  I  'I.! 

i  determination.  Ix.m  ot  rl  < 

<  nan.  >n  ot  this  I  teat)   wt  m 

men 
and  wi  mien  who  stud 
must,  al  last    plai  e  I  nil  en .; 

nous  rather  than  conflict 

first 

loin  with  Franklin  and  trulv  • 

■ 

earth  i- 


Calendar 


Below  are  listed  the  many  Spring  and  some  Sum- 
mer events  funded  by  the  Mankind  Humanities 
Council  Quickly  responsive  to  grant  applications, 
however,  the  Council  funds  many  "last  minute" 
programs  which  are  not  listed  here.  For  informa- 
tion about  these,  call  us  at  (301)  837-1938.  To 
confirm  dates,  times  and  places  for  events  listed 
below,  call  the  number  given  in  the  calendar 
event's  description. 


/  riion  boys  from  Baltimore  re 

ceived  t300  for  enlisting  From 

the  exhibit  Baltimore  in  the 

Civil  War  (unites)  Maryland 

Historical  Society 


CONTINUING      EVENTS 

Mrs.  Miller's  Maryland:  The  Lady  from 
Leslie's  (traveling  exhibition) 
January  9-June  16 

This  outstanding  interpretive  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  Maryland  photo-journalist  Sadie 
Kneller  Miller,  a  star  reporter  for  Leslie's 
Weekly  from  the  closing  days  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  World  War  I,  visits  three 
Maryland  sites.  A  handsome,  free  catalogue- 
sampler  of  Mrs.  Miller's  work  is  available  at 
each  location.  For  information  call  (301) 
848-7000,  Ext.  426. 

March  19- April  13 

On  display  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Bal- 
timore County,  University  Gallery,  Catons- 
ville,  Md:  Monday  through  Thursday,  8  a.m. 
to  11  pm  ;  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  Sun- 
dav,  1-9  p.m.  For  information  call  (301)  455- 
2232. 

April  30-May  12 

On  display  at  the  Public  Library  of  Annapolis 
and  Anne  Arundel  County,  West  Street 
Branch,  Annapolis,  Md.:  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, 9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.;  Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  Sundav,  1-5  p.m.  For  information  call 
(301)  224-7371. 

May  13-May  28 

On  display  at  the  Public  Library  of  Annapolis 
and  Anne  Arundel  County,  Kuethe  Crain 
Highway  Branch,  Glen  Burnie,  Md.:  Monday 
through  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  For  infor- 
mation call  (301)  224-7371. 

June  3— June  16 

On  display  at  the  Carroll  County  Arts  Center, 
129  East  Main  St.,  Westminster,  Md.:  Monday. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  5 
pm.  For  information  call  (301 )  s~o-8550. 


SECOND  MARTLAKD 

VETERAI  EmTAHTHT. 

s;tooijoiiiih 

Volunteers 

(     S15  PREMIUM 


Getting  To  Know  Our  Past 
(lecture  series) 
March  6— May  -t 

Dundalk  Community  College  explores  the 
fascinating  industrial  communities  of  Balti- 
more through  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  Col- 
lege Theatre  at  7:30  p.m.  For  information 
call  (301)  282-6700,  Ext.  226. 

March  6 

Donald  Shaffer,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Dundalk  Community  College,  examines 
the  Battle  of  North  Point. 

April  4 

Karen  Whitman,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory/Anthropology, Dundalk  Community  Col- 
lege, documents  the  social  roles  of  Baltimore 
County  women. 

May  4 

Linda  Zeidman  and  Stanley  Markowitz,  Pro- 
fessors of  History,  Essex  Community  College, 
comment  on  the  slide/tape  presentation,  "A 
New  World  from  the  Ashes  of  the  Old," 
which  depicts  the  history  of  area  steelwork- 
ers. 


The  History  of  Religious  Toleration  in 
Man  land  (lecture  series  and 
commemorative  events) 
March  16-June  24 

The  Toleration  Act  of  1639  guaranteed  all 
citizens  of  Maryland  the  right  to  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  In  honor  of  the  350th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, Loyola  College  continues  to  explore 
the  cultural  dimensions  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. For  information  call  (301)  323-1010, 
Ext.  561. 

March  16 

Author  Walter  Lord,  best  known  for  A  Night 
to  Remember,  lectures  in  the  Alumni  Memo- 
rial Chapel  at  Loyola  College. 

June  2* 

An  ecumenical  service  will  be  held  at  the 
site  of  St.  Maries  Chapel,  the  first  Catholic 
Church  in  English-speaking  America,  St. 
Man's  City,  Md. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Schools 

( teachers'  institutes  and  pupil  festivals) 

March  6-May  18 

Sponsored  by  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Li- 
brary, this  panoply  of  activities  for  Maryland 
teachers  and  students  includes  a  secondary 
school  Shakespeare  festival,  in  which  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students  compete  for 
prizes  during  reenactments  of  Shakespear- 
ean scenes  in  the  Folger  facsimile  of  the 
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Globe  Theatre  (March  6,  7,  9);  winners  per 
form  on  stage  for  parens  .md  Mends 
(March  27);  students  stage  30-minute  Mints 
m  a  nctn-oornpedtrve  atmosphere  (April  i-' 
anil  13)  and  area  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  pcrtorm  20  minute  scenes  before 
Her  Matest)  Queen  Elizabeth  I  (Maj  15,  16, 
t  more  information  call  Pt  . 

PJk  <  anhrx.m  Presence  in  Man  land 
(exhibition  and  pubtk  programs) 


Manh 


M..\    l(. 


A  OOfortul  audiovisual  displa)  ot  photo- 
etumes,  drawings  and  paintings 

documenting  Caribbean  culture-  in  Man  land 
is  supplemented  hv  the  lecture  series  listed 
Ix-lou    Hit-  exhibit  will  be  displayed  in 
Room  316,  Mikddin  (  enter,  Morgan  State 
University,  from  Manh  14  through  April  27, 
trough  Friday,  9  am  to  5 
Information  call  (3 

Mjn  h  I  » 
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\pril  J(. 

Dr   Ralph  I'.irns.  Associate  ProfessOf  oi  in- 

ographj  Bowie  State  (  ollege;  lose  Km/.  His 
panic  Affairs  Section,  Baltimore  Mayor's  ot 
Bee  and  Steve  Worrell  Barbados  National 
Vssociation  ol  Baltimore,  examine  "The  Strh 
Ings  "i  i  .ii  ihlK-an  Migrants  In  Maryland    In 
die  McKeldin  (  enter  Ballroom,  Morgan  State 
i  ruversity,  7  9  p  m 

\i.i\  16 

Dr  Glenn  O  Phillips,  Assistant  Professor  ol 
History,  Morgan  State  I  niversit)  William 
Barclay,  President,  th<-  West  Indian  Assoda 
tion  ot  Maryland,  ux  Victor  Da  Villa,  Presl 
deni  Federation  of  Hispank  Organizations 
and  Jerri  Moorland  Directoi  oi  [MAGI  Itv 
explore  The  Future  ol  the  (  aribbean  (  om 
mumrx  In  Maryland  ai  Pimlico  Junior  High 
School,  Baltimore,  6  JO  9  pm 

Itu   (  .irroll  (  ount)   Heritage 

i  u  i  tun  series  > 
March  22-  Max  24 

rroU  Count)  Historical  Societ)  ex 
plores  little-known  facets  c4  local  historj  In 
a  series  ot  lectures  to  be  held  In  the  We) 
bright  Auditorium,  210  I    Mam  Street,  Wesi 
minster.  Md  at8p.m  Foi  Information  call 

Muni.  21 

i  ir«.  Ii  m 

Btgler 

\pril  26 


\l.i\    J  I 

Dr  Basil  Crapster,  Chairman  Histor)  Depan 
ment,  Gettysburg  <  ollege,  Investigao 
agricultural  econorm  <>t  I9th-centur 
i  ount) 

Perspex  Uvea  <>n  I  ari\  Musk 

( seminars  i 

March  25-April  i  i 

The  Universit)  <>t  Mankind  (  enter  fol  Kin 
aissance  and  Baroque  Studies  sponsors  |jvel) 
seminars  preceding  formal  concerts  i  Isted 
below  are  Spring  concerts  and  program 
panelists  For  information  call  (301)  pi 

March  js 

Pommium  Utekm  >  virtuoso  vocal  i 

bie  presents   Musk  from  Medieval  i'."^ 

I  eonin  to  Mat  ham     [awes  k<>  ttal  Hall,  i  ni 

verslr 

Is    111 

:.  i   Hl.ii  hi',    .In  ■ 
Musk  ■ 
Rob  •• 
i  dlan  Washington  i'<--t 

\pni  i  t 
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Paul  <  lUtir  lutenist 
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Stevedores  unloading  cargo  on 

Baltimore's  waterfront,  ca 

19  to,  from  the  exhibit  what 

We  Wore  at  the  Baltimore 

Museum  of  Industry  Photo 

courtesy  Manhunt 

Historical  Society. 

Moving  Maryland 

(traveling  exhibition,  lecture  series, 

speakers'  guide) 

March  25-August  26 

Vintage  photographs  document  the  history 
ot  Mankind's  rail,  road,  air  and  water  trans- 
portation systems.  For  information  call  (301 ) 
745-2916. 

March  25 -April  1 

View  Moving  Mankind  at  the  Annapolis 

staic  House,  Annapolis,  Md  ,  daily, 

8:30  am.  to  5  p.m.  For  information  call 

(301)859-7300. 

April  8-29 

Moving  Mankind  will  be  displayed  at  the  El 
licott  City  B  &  O  Museum,  3707  Maryland 
Avenue,  Ellicott  City.  Md,  Wednesday 
through  Saturday,  11  am  to  a  p.m.;  Sunday, 
noon  to  5  p.m.  For  information  call  (301) 
161  1430 

May  6 

Dr.  Randall  Beirne,  Professor  of  History  and 
Geography,  the  University  of  Baltimore,  de- 
scribes the  fascinating  history  of  Baltimore 
Transportation"  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Man  land 
Historical  Society  Auditorium,  201  w  Monu 
ment  St..  Baltimore  Md 

May  ^-25 

Moving  Mankind  can  be  seen  in  the  lobby 
of  the  World  Trade  Center,  Inner  Hart*  r 
Baltimore,  Md  .  Monday  through  Friday,  from 
9  am  to  5  pm  For  information  «- all  (301) 
685-3750 

June  a-July  1 

View  the  exhibit  at  the  Great  Falls  Tavern 
Museum  on  the  C  &  O  Canal  at  Potomac, 
Md.,  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  5  pm  For  informa 
tion  call  (301)  299-3613. 

July  9-27 

The  show  visits  the  Washington  Count)  Free 
Library.  LOO  S  Potomac  St..  Hagerstown,  Md  . 
Mi  inda}  through  Friday,  from  9  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.;  Saturday,  from  9  am  to  noon.  For  in- 
formation call  (301)  739-3250. 


July  12 

The  Honorable  Gilbert  Gude,  Director  of  the 

Congressional  Research  Service,  the  Library 

of  Congress,  describes  "The  National  Road" 

at  7  30  pm  in  the  Washington  County  Free 

Library 

August  4-26 

Mortng  Mankind  will  be  displayed  at  the  \1 
legany  County  Historical  Society,  218  Wash- 
ington St.,  Cumberland,  Md  ,  Tuesday 
through  Sunday,  from  1:30  p.m.  to  a  p.m. 
For  information  call  (301  )  ^-8678. 

The  People  of  Westminster 
(exhibition,  lecture  series) 
April  3-17 

The  fascinating  lives  of  famous  Man  landers 
buried  in  Westminster  Church  are  docu- 
mented by  an  exhibition  and  lectures  in 
Westminster  Hall.  Fayette  and  Greene  Sts., 
Baltimore.  For  information  call  (301  )  S28 
7661, 

April  3 

Dr.  Man'  Ellen  Hazard.  Curator.  Radcliffe 
Maritime  Museum,  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  describes  the  merchants  of  Haiti 
more  and  how  they  contributed  to  the  i  it\  S 
growth  at  7:30  pm 


April  10 

Professor  R  Kent  Lancaster  of  Goucher  Col- 
lege examines  the  closely-knit  families  of 
Baltimore's  mercantile  elite  at  7:30  p.m. 

April  14 

Robert  Barnes,  geneaologist,  traces  West- 
minster family  histories  through  diaries,  rec- 
ords, and  wills  at  1:30  p.m. 

April  17 

Professor  John  T  Irwin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
1  (niversity  examines  the  influence  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  "The  Purloined  Letter"  on  recent 
works  of  Argentinean  author  Jorge  Luis 
Borges  at  7:30  p.m. 

Scripting  History:  Voices  and  Values  from 
19th-century  Southern  Maryland 
( living  history ) 
April  28 

Based  on  letters  written  between  1801  and 
18"()  by  that  prominent  Southern  Mary- 
lander,  Walter  Hanson  Mitchell,  to  his  son 
John,  a  student  at  Yale  University,  this  dra- 
matic presentation  begins  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Center  of  Charles  County  Commu- 
nity College.  For  information  call  (.301 )  934- 
2251,  Ext  206, 


11k  Founding  at  the  i  okxn    \  View  from 

(hi    I  - *t ti  l  intun 

1 i \hihiiion   symposium  ) 

\pr.l  29    Maj   29 

\l\  Institute  «>t  the 
pkins  i  niversity,  ihis  archival  exhi 
hui.  >n  examines  through  maps,  Illustrations 
jikI  manuscripts  the  achievements  ol  promi 
ik-iu  I9dvcentur)  historians  George  Wash 
IngMi  Bumap,  pastor  >>t  Baltimore's  First  In 
dependent  Church,  and  Herbal  Baxta 
Adams  Profcssoi  of  Histon  at  the  lohns 
Hopkins  I  nivcrsin  and  founder  ol  the 
American  Historical  Association  Also  avail 
able  in  a  xIkIc-  tape  >>hi>w  mi  video  cassette) 
depicting  the  histor)  >>t  Maryland  drawn 
irom  the  rich  collections  »>t  the  Peabod)  1 1 
■  information  call  (301)  659-8157 

\pr.l  J>» 
(ssmposium  i 

Maryland  State  Uchi 
!  Patents,  de 
rhe 
ientleman  Historian    while  I>r 
John  Nigrum  John  NUnin  Vinceni  Profcssoi 
•  >r\  ai  ihc  |ohns  Hopkins  l  niverstt) 
nj    Ihe 
i  ge  Peabi  k.I\  1 1 
17  1  Mi  Vernon  Place  Baltimore  Md 
p  m 

Manlarxl    A  FrodiKl  •>!    I  wo  Worlds 

( conference  i 

Mas    17-20 

m  Man  s «  in  hosts  a  m.n«  <r  conference  ex 
:"ih  centun  life  on  the-  Chesapeake 
ikers  iik link-  hor  Noel-Hume,  ode 
g>  at  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  Va    I  >r  David  Quirm,  Profes 
Modem  Histon.  rhe  I  niver 
md  hr  Edmund  Moc 
Histon  Yale 

Mellon 
-  ii< plans  i  in 
J917 

Ibc  HiMon  nt  Women  In  the  Htotorj  at  \n 
i  ixhihition  lecture  ) 
jane  7 

are  the 

Uspkfl  in  <  t.il 

lilding 

mmunit)  <  i  illege  from  noon  to  » 

- 


Maj  js 

\n  historian  Di  loaephine  withers  ol  the 
i  niwrsit)  oi  Maryland  (  allege  Park  and 
Virginia  Mecklenburg   Associate  Curatoj  "i 
20th  i  entur)  Painting  and  v  ulpture  n  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  National  Museum  ol 
unerk  m  ui  describe  the  achievement  ol 
women  artists  throughoui  the  ages  and  ihs 
.us-  the  exhibition  on  disptt)  In  the  l  Itde 

■  a  and  Si  ierx  e  Building  <  a  il 
Communit)  College  North  East  Mil    at 


rhe  tccokeck  <  reek  (  omplex  and  the 
Emerging  Maryland  <  olorrj 
( in  tunc  series  > 
m.i\  5    Sepn  ruber  B 

keek  (  reek  (  omplex,  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  site,  Is  an  archaeological 
treasure  trove  lis  significance  is  discussed  In 
sn  i  p.m  lectures  at  Wareham  Lodge,  Hard 
Bargain  Farm,  Bryan  Point  Road,  Accokeek, 
Md  lot  information  call  (301 1  292  5665 

Maj  5 

in  Richard  J  Dent,  Department  of  Anthro 
l>ilop  i  niversit)  ol  Maryland,  traces  the 
significance  ol  archaeological  findings  in 
leological  Research  ai  the  Accokeek 
Creek  Site   rhe  Beginnings  ol  uchaeolog)  In 
the  Potoma  Rhv  Area 

Mas    26 

Di  I  Frederick  Fausz  Division  of  Histor) 
and  Social  Science  Si  Man  s  (  oUege  ol 
Maryland  discusses    rhe  Historical  Signifi 
i  aim  ot  the  <  hesapeake  Baj  Beavei  rrade 
1620  1660 

June  SO 

Dr  Douglas  H  Ubelaker,  Chairman  Depan 
mem  ot  Anrhropolog)   Museum  ol  Natural 
History,  Smithsonian  Institution  examines 
information  revealed  through  excavations 

it  osMian  burial  sites  throughoui  the 
mul  Atlantic  regfc  in 

luh  21 

Mi  Wayne  E  Clark  Museum  Directoi  leffei 
ion  Patterson  Park  and  Museum,  Man  l. mil 
Historical  ["rust,  explores    Susquehannock 
Prelude  ii  i  the  Amerfc  an  Rew  il 

Villus!   I  I 

I H  I  rank  Portei   in  I 

burn  i 

1 '  iryiand 

vpu  mix  r  H 
Mr    I  i 


Seasons  ol  Abundance  Seasons  of  Want 
Making  i  1 1\  Ing  from  the  w  aters  oi  tht 
Patuxcni  i  exhibition  i 
|uh)  i    ( >i  tober  i 

Artifacts,  vintage  photographs  and  Interpre 
tive  tiM  iii»  umeni  the  liws  ol  those  whose 
existence  was  determined  bj  the  Patuxeni 
Rivet  s  cyi  les  <  >t  I*  wnr)  and  «  an  n\   Spt  m 
sored  bj  the  (  afven  Marine  Museum 
housed  in  the  restored  I  (    Lore  and 
Oysterhouse,  ilus  handsome  exhibii 
mile  itoin  tin-  main  museum   [he  show  is 
open  to  the  publk  Monday  through  Satui 
da\   in  mi  lu  ,i  hi  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  Sunday 
from  noon  to  5 p  m  Fot  informatk m  t  all 
(301 1  J26  J719 

I  in  swniish  and  FirtnJsfa  Presence  In 

<  olonial  Man  land 

<  exhibition  lecture  i 

luh    IK-  22 

Swedish  and  Finnish  colonial  settlements 
relations  with  the  Indians,  religion,  ans  and 
industries  are  examined  in  an  exhibition  on 
display  in  the  i  ppei  Has  Museum,  North 
East,  Md  from  noon  to  6  p.m.,  Jut)  21    22 
For  iniomiaiii.il  call  i  301  I  287  5780 

luh,   IM 

lolkl.nisi  in   Kuhaiil  Hulan 
Ni-u  Sweden  Colon)    ai  7 JO  p.m  It 
ton  <  ontinuii  . 
munin  (  olli 

(    O  M  I  N  (.        \    I    I    K   \  <     riONS 
lattik   and  Large  Prinl    \llas  ..I  tin    st.ni    ,,| 

Man  land 

Published  by  Washington  Eat   In<   (Silver 
Spring,  Mil  i.  with  funding  from  the  Man 
land  Humanities  <  oundl  and  the  Maryland 
Heritage  Committee,  this  100  page  tactile 
and  large  print  atlas  provides  16,000  visually- 
Impaired  state  citizens  an  opportunii 
plore  Man  l. mil  through  maps  and  b 
tative  texts  i or  information  call  (301 

rhe  Maryland  PortraH    ihhi    19  10 

A  publicadon  ol  the  lohns  Hopkins  1  riivej 
tins  J00  page  solium-  oi  vintage 

photographs  In  sin  h  masters  as  Arthui  Roth 
ik-.u  hs  1  m  Ret  her,  and  Henrj 

Kinn.  it  .  documents  the  rich  histor)  ol  life 

in  Maryland  from  1840  to  1940  F01  Informa 

tioii  call  I  ^<>i  1974-0444 
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tojects  Funded 


alog  >'i  Pnij<  v  is  l  inuUil 
tcmbcf  I    1983    lanuan    i  - 


Application 
Number 


Project 


Applu  .iiuiii 

Number 


i  hariotte  rhe  World  ol  the 

in  lew 
(exhibition,  publk  programs  > 
Recipient  rhe  lewlsh  <  ommu 
nit)  (  enter  ol  Greato  Washing 
ton  i  Montgomery  i  ount)  i 
Amount  17,100  rreasury  Match 
ing  Award 

i  Baltimore's  Plantation 
Mini  Institutes  tor  Teachers  on 
Earl)  Maryland  History" 
(workshops) 

Recipient  ( Itizens  350  Commli 
tee s  Education  i.isk  Force  i Bal 
dmore  ( ount)  i 

Amount  12,894  Treasur)  Match 
ing  Award 
Maryland  Minutes 
(television  spots) 
Recipient  Maryland  Historical 
Trust  (Anne  Arundel  Count) ) 
Amount  150, s~>  Treasur) 
Matching  Award 
657  i  i. utile  and  Large  Print  Atlas  ol 

Maryland" 

(atlas  lor  the  visual!)  Impaired) 
Recipient  The  Washington  Ear 
Inc  i  Montgomery  Count)  i 
Amount   119298 
'Images  ol  the  Chesapeake 
(exhibition,  slide  tape,  panel  dis- 
cussions) 

Recipient  The  Ubin  O  Kuhn  Li- 
brar)  and  Gallery,  Universit)  ol 
Maryland  (Baltimore  Count)  > 
Amount  110305 
\\<-st  Indian  Literature' 
i  lecture  series) 

Recipient  Thi-  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Department  ol  His 
ion  (Baltimore  Cit)  i 
Amount  M300 
350  Years  ol  \n  and  An  Into 
iurc  in  Maryland 
(exhibition,  symposium  i 
Recipient  Universit)  ol  Maryland 

<  oUiege  Park   \n  Galler)  (Prince 

tint)  i 
Amount   J_ 
New  Views  oi  Modem  Hlstor) 

rs  seminars i 
Recipient  I  nrversit)  ol  Maryland 

<  "II'  irtmeni  ol  His 
ion.     |  int)  i 

(nt  17,600 


Pro)e<  t 


lit  mage  to  w  Uliam  FoxweJI 
Albright 
( symposium  i 

Recipient  American  Friends  ol 
Israel  Exploration  So<  let)  i  Mom 
gomer)  <  ount)  i 
Amount   15,444 

Maryland  Heritage  (  ommittee 
Newslettei 
(booklet) 

Recipient  Maryland  Heritage 
Committee  (Anne  Arundel 
(  ount) ) 
Amount   123,805 

671  i  The  People  ol  Westminster 

(exhibition,  brochure,  lecture 
series  > 

Recipient  Westminster  Preserva 
Hon  Trust  i  Baltimore  Cit)  i 
Amount   17,500  lie.isun  Match 
Ing  Award 

672  i  rhe  Medieval  World" 

(public  programs  related  to  the 
exhibition  Ivory  The  Sumptuous 
Art) 

Recipient  The  Wallers  Art  Gal 

lerv  ( Baltinx  ire  <  It)  > 
Amount  125,000  Treasur) 
Matching  Award 
"~*  i  Franz  Kafka  In  Retrospect  and 

Prospect' 
(conference) 

Recipient  Baltimore  Hebrew 
College  (Baltimore  Cit)  i 
Amount  14,100 
Folgei  Librar)  reachers  Work 
shops  and  Shakespeare  Festivals 
(workshops  tor  Maryland  educa 
tors  and  students  > 
kiuf'it-nt  rhe  i  olger  Shake 
speare  Librar)  ( Washington, 
D(   i 
Amount   i. 

iribbean  Presence  In 
Maryland 

(exhibition  and  lecture  series) 
Recipient  Morgan  State  i  niver 
sii\.  institute  lor  i  rh.in  Research 
(Baltimore  (  u\  > 
\mount  | 

Myth  and  Realit)  The  Mysteri 
ous  Mi 

(symposium) 

Recipient  i  nrversit)  ol  Bald 
more  Department  1 4  I  nglish 
(Bakimon  i 
n  ■  | 


The  vanished  town  of  Daiis, 
Garrett  County,  Md  From 
The  Maryland  Portrait  Book 
Courtesy  Maxim'  Beacby 
Broadwater. 


Application 
Number 


Project 


W^ 

'-..              „  1_ 

^l<l^ 

♦    > 

'a4*"i'>ir«     ;  .1  ■  -..*■■ ' • .,»r  iu. 

»• 

Application 
Number 


Project 


680-F  "Religious  Toleration  in  Mary- 

land" 

(lecture  series) 
Recipient:  Loyola  College,  De- 
partment of  History  (Baltimore 
City) 
Amount.  $8,856 

682-F  "What  We  Wore" 

(exhibition,  slide/tape,  lecture) 
Recipient:  The  Baltimore  Mu- 
seum of  Industry  (Baltimore 
City) 
Amount.  $5,040 

683-F  "The  Founding  of  the  Colony:  A 

View  from  the  19th  Century" 
(symposium,  exhibition,  slide/ 
tape) 

Recipient:  The  Peabody  Institute 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(Baltimore  City) 
Amount.  $7,567 

685-E  The  Accokeek  Creek  Complex 

and  the  Emerging  Maryland 
Colony" 
(lecture  series) 
Recipient.  The  Alice  Ferguson 
Foundation  (Prince  George's 
County) 
Amount.  $2,925 

687-F  "Perspectives  on  Early  Music" 

(seminar ) 

Recipient:  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Center  for  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  Studies 
(Prince  George's  County) 
Amount:  $6,948 


Application 
Number 


Project 


697-F  "The  Ages  of  the  Theatre  and 

the  Changing  Image  of  the 
Physician" 
(symposium) 

Recipient:  The  Committee  on 
Cultural  Affairs,  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  Institutions  (Balti- 
more City) 

Amount:  $7,538  Treasury  Match- 
ing Award 

698-F  "Voices  and  Values  from  Nine- 

teenth-Century Southern  Mary- 
land" 

(exhibition,  conference,  historic 
presentation) 

Recipient  Charles  County  Com- 
munity College  (Charles  County) 
Amount:  $3,273 

699-F  "From  the  Water's  Edge:  St. 

Clement's  Island,  Birthplace  of 
Maryland" 

(lectures,  slide/tape  presenta- 
tion) 

Recipient:  St.  Mary's  County,  De- 
partment of  Recreation  and 
Parks  (St.  Mary's  County) 
Amount:  $5,601 

700-F  "The  Idea  of  the  City  in  Western 

Culture" 

(In-service  institute,  conference) 
Recipient:  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Center  for  Renais- 
sance and  Baroque  Studies 
(Prince  George's  County) 
Amount.  $57,703 

703-F  "The  Livable  City:  The  History  of 

Public  Works" 
(exhibit,  panel  discussion) 
Recipient:  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Public  Works  (Baltimore  City) 
Amount.  $12,385 


704-F  "The  Colonial  Experience:  The 

Eighteenth  Century  Chesapeake" 
(conference) 

Recipient:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Department  of  His- 
tory (Baltimore  City) 
Amount.  $13,075 

705-F  "The  Design  of  Disease:  An  Ex- 

ploration" 
(symposium) 

Recipient:  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  School,  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  (Baltimore  City) 
Amount.  $4,822 

706-F  "The  Taste  of  Maryland:  History 

of  An  Collecting  in  Maryland" 
(exhibit,  lectures) 
Recipient.  The  Walters  Art  Gal- 
lery (Baltimore  City) 
Amount:  $7,145 

707-F  "New  Perspectives  on  the  Ar- 

chaeology of  Colonial  Maryland" 
(lectures,  field  trips) 
Recipient:  Archaeological  Society 
of  Man-land  ( Baltimore  City) 
Amount.  $4,460 

709-F  "The  English  Come  to  America: 

The  Chesapeake  Experience  in 
Lord  Baltimore's  World" 
(dramatic  presentation) 
Recipient:  St.  Mary's  Festival  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  (St. 
Mary's  County) 
Amount.  $50,000  Treasury 
Matching  Award 

710-F  "Before  the  Beginning" 

(exhibit,  lecture,  site  interpreta- 
tion) 

Recipient:  Maryland  Commission 
on  Indian  Affairs  (Charles 
County) 
Amount.  $9,120 

71  IF  "Can  the  20th  Century  Be  Saved: 

Museum  Selection  of  20th  Cen- 
tury Artifacts" 

(video  and  panel  exhibition) 
Recipient.  The  Peale  Museum 
(Baltimore  City) 
Amount.  $11,145 

717-F  "350  Years  of  Maryland  History" 

(exhibit,  lecture) 
Recipient:  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  McKeldin  Library' 
Amount.  $5,100 

718-F  "Cresaptown  Prehistoric  Village 

Site:  Western  Maryland  350  Years 
Ago" 

(exhibit,  lecture) 
Recipient:  Allegany  Community 
College  (Allegany  County) 
Amount.  $3,900 


Minigrants  and  Executive 
Committee  Grants 

\pplu  JllOll 

Number  Project 

11k-  lk-lnurvi  PoUdlfe  Festival 

i  lectures  i 

h't\q>htit  Salisbur)  State  Gotlegi 
nlco  (  ount)  i 

:,tlt    |1,199 

Years  150  Newrj  Disco* 
ered  Events 
(planning  gram  tor  .^s»nh  annl 

vin  i 
Ktxtfustir  Calven  Count)  J50 
i  ommatee  i  ( afven  c  ount)  i 
- 

The  History  ol  Women  In  the 

Histoq 

i  lectures ' 

Ittcpitnt  Cecil  Gommunit)  Col 

lege  i  Cecil  County) 

Amotuu  $730 

Getting  to  Know  Our  Past 
(lectures) 

Recipient  Dundalk  Communtt) 
College  I  Baltimore  (  ounty) 

Amount   $750 
The  Four  V\lv  >ns  of 

Roben 

( slides  readers  theatre  i 
Recipient  Garrett  Community 
College  (Garren  County) 

Annuo  U   1950 


Application 
Number 


Projcci 


<hn  Hill 


Moral  Responsibility   Is  <  ham 
iii  .in  Ext use! 
i  lecture) 

A'ci  i/'n-nt  i  Ik-  (  ostello  Institute 
i  Baltimore  (  It)  > 
Amount  $975 

■  Kcavation  Activities 
(stud)  program  prioi  to  Held 
trip) 

Recipient  Kenwood  Senloi  High 
i  Baltimore  <  ount)  i 

Amount   |500 

First  Baltimore  Women  s  Film 
and  video  Festival 
(films,  lecture  series) 
Recipient  i  niversit)  <>t  Maryland 
i  Baltimore  (  ount)  t 
Amount   $1,200 

Hk-  American  Shon  Stor)  in 
Film 

i  Buns,  lecture  series  > 
Recipient  (  ultural  Affairs  Com 
mittee  ol  Allegan)  Communit) 
(  ollege  (Allegan)  (  ount) ) 
Amount   J s>( ) 

I  olonial  Maryland  (  ultural 
Origins  and  Developments 
(seminar.  Beld  trip) 
Recipient  south  River  High 
School  (Anne  Arundel  Count)  > 
Amount   1500 

Traditional  Forms  and  Modern 
Africa  West  African  An  at  the 

l  niversit)  ol  Man  land 
(exhibition,  symposium  > 
Recipient  The  An  Gallery,  i  ni 
versit)  oi  Man  land.  College  Park 
i  Prince  George's  County) 
Amount   1750 
270  F  Trip  to  Williamsburg  and 

lameMoun   \  IrgUtia 
(held  trips  i 

Recipient  Prince  Street  School 
(Wicomico  Count) » 

Amount   $463 
271 -F  (  debrating  Man  lands  J50th 

Blrthda) 

(stud)  program  prior  to  held 
trip  i 

Av(  pient  Roland  Park  I  ountr) 
School  i  Baltimore  i 

Amount    $500 

272  I  ttages 

im  slide  tape) 
Rm  I/urn/  Bn  ad  1 1  ird  FJemen 

mt)  i 

• 


Daniel  and  I  >m  ni  Bendann 
photographed  tbousan  ■ 
rebel  and  union  men  and 
women  m  Baltimore  m  the 
1860's  hum  the  cx/'ihti 
Baltimore  In  the  l  tvil  Wai 
(  ourtes)  the  Eridt  F.  Da 
(  oUecttan 

Application 

Number  Project 

275-F  'Quinquatria  A  Celebration  fbi 

Latin  Students 

(festival  i 

Recipient  The  Ke)  School  Ira 

(Anne  Arundel  <  ount)  i 

Amount  $300 
276  I  Contrasts  In  Maryland 

(stud)  program  > 

Recipient  Allenwood  Elementar) 

School  (St   Man  s  (  ount)  i 

Amount  1500 
278  I  'Following  the  Arm)  ol  the 

Potomat 

(held  trip) 

Recipient  Fairmouni  Heights 
High  School  i  Prince  George  s 
(  ount)  i 

Amount    1500 

American  R  >lk  An  As  an  Aes 
thetu    Iradition 
I  stud)  program  i 
Recipient  Northern  \\\y\\  School 

int)  i 
Amount  1500 
282  i  Exploration  In  I  than  Histor) 

(<  trail  histor)  i 
Recipient  Thomas  leffei 
mentarj  St  hool  I  Baltinv 
\mount   1500 
Battle  ol  Mo, 

Recpient  Walkersville  High 
School  'i  rederick  <  ount)  i 

\mount   $500 


Application 

Number  Project 

285-F  "17th-century  Mankind:  Lord 

Baltimore's  Plantation" 
( field  trip ) 

Recipient:  Cardinal  Gibbons 
High  School  (Baltimore  City) 
Amount:  $4 11 

286-F  "Exploration  of  World  War  II' 

(study  program,  videotape) 
Recipient:  Notre  Dame  Prepara- 
tory School  (Baltimore  County) 
Amount:  $500 

288-F  Professional  Ethics:  Two  Cur- 

rent Reports" 
(symposium) 

Recipient:  The  William  James 
Forum  of  Washington  College 
(Kent  County) 
Amount.  $1,200 

289-F  "If  I  Lived  in  the  Middle  Ages" 

(field  trip) 

Recipient.  Fountain  Rock  School 
(Washington  County ) 
Amount.  $454 

290-F  "Turning  Children  On  to  Poetry" 

(study  program ) 

Recipient:  Boonsboro  Elementary 
School  (Washington  County) 
Amount.  $500 

291-F  "Who  Was  Who  in  Early  Mary- 

land" 

(mini-pageant) 
Recipient:  Holy  Spirit  Middle 
School  (Baltimore  City) 
Amount:  $500 

293-F  "A  Trip  to  Williamsburg" 

( field  trip ) 

Recipient:  Calvert  Elementary 
School  (Calvert  County ) 
Amount.  $500 

298-F  "Maryland  in  the  Making" 

(study  program,  map) 
Recipient:  Evergreen  Montessori 
School  (Montgomery  County) 
Amount.  $500 

300-F  "Latin  American  Literature:  G  >n- 

versations  with  Writers,  Scholars, 
and  Readers" 
(public  programs) 
Recipient:  The  Institute  for  Con- 
temporary Culture  (Prince 
George's  County) 
Amount.  $1,200' 

302-F  Critical  Perspectives  on  the  Arts: 

Music,  Art  and  Architecture" 
(film,  lecture  series) 
Recipient:  Washington  College 
(Kent  County) 
Amount.  $1,190 


Application 
Number 


Project 


Application 
Number 


Project 


303-F  "The  Composer:  His  Music  and 

His  Muses" 
(lectures) 

Recipient:  Strathmore  Hall  Foun- 
dation (Montgomery  County) 
Amount.  $1,200 

304-F  "Salute  To  Maryland's  History" 

(lectures) 

Recipient:  Baltimore  County  Pub- 
lic Library  (Baltimore  County) 
Amount. $1,199 

305-F  "Amalie  Rothschild  Retrospec- 

tive" 

(interpretative  exhibit,  lectures) 
Recipient.  Curators  of  Maryland 
Arts  (Baltimore  City) 
Amount:  $800 


306-F  "Maryland's  Second  Century:  The 

Sites  and  Sounds  of  Colonial 

Maryland" 

(seminar) 

Recipient:  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Maryland  Antiquities. 

(Carroll  County) 

Amount:  $1,200 
307-F  "The  History  and  Development , 

of  Interdisciplinary  Notational 

Systems" 

(symposium) 

Recipient:  Res  Musica  Baltimore, 

Inc.  (Baltimore  City) 

Amount:  $1,200 


Coupons 
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■utr\  ,<f 


Request  tor  Information 

I  would  like  more  information  regarding  the  Maryland  Humanities  <  oun<  il  and  Its 
programs 

Please  send  me  .1  gram  application 


Please  place  rrrj  name  on  \«>ut  mailing  list 

1  wish  to  receive  .1  /><•<'  suba ription  to youi  Newsletter. 
(<  heck  appropriate  line  I 


/ip  <  .hlr 


Kcluin  to 

itive  DirecKH 
rhe  Maryland  Humanities  *  ouik  1 
516  N  (  harles  Street,  Suite  J05 
Baltimore,  Ml)  21201 


Financial  Donation 

The  Maryland  Humanities  Council  is  .1  private,  nonprofit,  tax  exempt  organization, 
empowered  to  accept  corporate  and  huIimJu.iI  donations  i<n  the  purposes  ol  hu 
inanities  program  development  and  projea  suppon  Should  \<>u  wish  to  make  .1 
tax  deductible  donation,  till  out  this  coupon  and  return  il  with  youi  contribution 

i«) 

lUVt     I  Hill  tl  II 

1  tu  Maryland  Humanities  Council 
N  <  harles  Street  Suite  J05 
Baltimore  Maryland  21201 


L. 
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Photo  from  Moving  Maryland 
Courtesy  the  C  and  0  Canal 
Museum. 


HUMANITIES 

11k  Maryland  Humanities 

Council 
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Odyssq   84:  The  Full  Story! 
Invitation,  agenda  and 
registration  form 

The  spirits  of  Dower 
1 1*  use 

Excellence  in  Education 
Poster  Inside 

summer  Calendar 
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Ail  invitation  rrom  tne  hxecutive  Director 


iends  oi  the  Humanities, 
We  are  current!}  in  one  ol  the  mosi  exciting 
periods  in  the  postwar  history  of  American 
education  Growing  public  awareness  about 
the  need  for  educational  reform  has  created 
an  imperative  for  humanities  educators, 

administrators,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens With  these  issues  in  mind  the  M.m 
land  Humanities  Council,  through  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  will 
i  conference  on  the 
state  ol  the  humanities  in  American  a  hi  h  ils 
Endorsed  by  the  Man  land  Stale  Board  oi 
Education,  Odyssey  84  will  take  plai  e  on 
Saturday,  November  10  at  the  Baltimore 
Convention  Center,  during  American  Educa- 
tion Week 

This  rich  and  intense  one-day  program 
features  distinguished  speakers  and  panelists 
from  a  wide  range  oi  educational  disci 
plines   li  will  examine  past,  current,  and 
emerging  trends  in  humanities  instruction  in 
Mankind  and  in  the  nation,  and  will  honor 
teachers  and  schools  whose  progress  toward 
educational  excellence  has  been  exemplary. 
Current  nationwide  debate  engendered  by 


the  multitude  of  reports  focusing  on  Amen 
can  education  ensures  that  this  will  be  a 
lively  and  stimulating  program. 

Highlights  of  the  conference  include  wel- 
coming addresses  from  Mankind  Governor 
Harry  R  Hughes  and  Baltimore  Mayor  Wil- 
liam Donald  Schaefer,  two  public  officials 
who  have  made  educational  issues  a  top 
priority  on  their  legislative  agendas.  We  are 
also  honored  to  have  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Sizer, 
Professor  of  Education,  Brown  University, 
present  an  important  luncheon  address  enti- 
tled   Schools  in  which  the  Humanities  Might 
Flourish."  Among  the  prominent  speakers 
featured  in  the  presentations  and  workshops 
are  William  Bennett,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  Diane 
Ravitch,  of  the  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College  and  author  of  Tl?e  Troubled  Cru- 
sade: American  Education  1945-1980; 
Chester  Finn,  of  the  Center  for  Education 
Policy  Studies  at  Vanderbilt  University;  and 
Peter  Pouncey,  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. Douglass  Cater,  president  of  Washing- 
ton College  in  Chestertown,  Maryland  will 
present  a  final  summation  of  the  day's  rich 


offerings,  and  a  reception  following  will  of- 
fer conference  participants  the  opportunity 
to  mingle  informally  and  to  exchange  ideas 
on  current  topics. 

Complete  information  on  workshops, 
panel  discussions,  speakers,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished participants  is  featured  in  this  is- 
sue, along  with  a  registration  form.  We  have 
also  included  our  "Excellence  in  Education" 
poster,  illustrating  our  commitment  to 
achieving  the  highest  possible  quality  of 
humanities  education  in  today's  schools.  We 
know  you  will  want  to  share  this  unique  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  timely  forum  on 
the  future  of  the  humanities  in  American 
schools,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
in  November. 

Sincerely, 


l/iCbo?vct '  _j'  C  eCU^i^ 


Naomi  F.  Collins,  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director 


Odyssey  '84 

A  Conference  on  the  State  of 
the  Humanities  in  American 
Education 

AGENDA 


8:00-8:45  Registration;  Continental 

break). ist 

H  (5-9:00  Welcome  and  introduction  ol 

speakers 

Dr  Naomi  <  ollins 
Mankind  Humanities  i 

Ham  K   Hughes 
i  iryland 
9:()()-9:3()  Presentation  "The  Roll 

iwment  for  the 
Humai 
Dr  William  Bennett,  <  hairman 

inities 
9:30-10:00         Presentation     rhe  Troubled 

Dr  i  >i  kdjunci 

Education 


10:00-10:30       Presentation:  "The  Classics  and 
The  Legacy  of  Rhetoric" 

Dr.  Peter  Pouncey,  President 
Amherst  College 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

10:30-  1 1 :00        Presentation    "Against 

Mediocrity  The  Humanities  in 
America's  High  Schools'' 
Dr.  Chester  Finn 
Co-Director,  Center  for 
Education  Policy  Studies 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee 

1 1 :00-  1 1 :30        Open  Forum.  Discussion  of 

issues  raised  in  recent  reports- 
panelists  Bennett,  Ravitch,  Finn, 
and  audience, 
i  Moderator) 

11:30-12:00        Presentation     New  Directions 
for  Mankind  Education" 
Mr  Richard  Deasy 
Assistant  State  Superintendent 
Division  of  Instruction 
Maryland  state  Department  of 
Education 

12:00-12:15       "Welcome  to  Baltimore! 

The  Honorable  William  Donald 

s>  I  Meter 

Mayor,  Cicj  oi  Baltimore 

12:15-2:00         Luncheon  Address    Schools  in 
which  the  Humanities  Might 
Flourish 

Dr  Theodore  R  Sizer 
Professor  ol  Education 
Brown  University 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


2:00-3:00  Concurrent  Workshops:  Session  I 

3:00-4:00  Concurrent  Workshops:  Session  II 

The  following  4  workshops  will 
be  held  during  Sessions  I  and  II: 
WORKSHOP  I:    Funding 
Educational  Excellence" 
Panel  Presentations. 
Dr.  Carolyn  Reid-Wallace 
Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Education  Programs 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities 
Dr.  Steve  Lavine 
Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Meade,  Jr. 
Chief  Program  Officer 
Urban  Poverty  Program 
The  Ford  Foundation 
Dr  Robert  Dubel 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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Governor  Hughes  Applauds  "The  Spirits  of 
I  hut  in-  House" 

On  February  _'•>',  7984,  at  Governor  Hughes'  re- 
quest,  students  involved  m  the  production  of  "The 
Spirits  of  Dower  House   attended  a  spet  ial  show 
ing  '//  their  videotape  at  the  state  House  in 
Annapolis  Numerous  Prince  Georges  County  leg 
islators  and  school  officials  joined  the  young  film 
makers  for  tins  memorable  presentation,  at  which 
the  Governor  enthusiastically  declared  that  the 
students     fame  is  going  to  spread'    /he  film  is 
noil  shown  regularly  m  the  Visitors'  Center  of  the 
Mate  House 

These  enterprising  young  citizens  received  fur 

nition  on  'Channel  5  Xeushag.  a  chil 
dren's  neus  4xm  produced bj  WTTG  m  Washing 
ion  i hi'  March  17th  broadcast  offered  a  feature 

Ston  on  "The  Spirits  of  Doner  House,     unhiding 


I  lie  opinio  ui  uvvvKzi  nuubc 

bv  Vickie  Grav-Tatelbaum 


Mysterious  old  houses  held  an  exciting  and 
fearful  fascination  for  many  of  us  during  our 
childhood  years.  Youthful  imaginations  have 
always  been  eager  to  explore,  and  fre- 
quently to  enlarge  upon,  the  stories  sur- 
rounding such  places,  and  a  group  of  15 
Talented  and  Gifted  students  from  the 
Phyllis  E.  Williams  Elementary  School  in  Up- 
per Marlboro  are  no  exception.  These  ambi- 
tious students,  however,  were  not  content 
with  mere  speculation  about  the  legends 
they  discovered  when  researching  a  local 
historical  home — they  wrote,  produced,  and 
enacted  a  broadcast-quality  videotape,  enti- 
tled "The  Spirits  of  Dower  House. 

This  program,  funded  in  part  by  a  grant 
from  the  Mankind  Humanities  Council,  is 
the  result  of  a  project  in  historical  American 
architecture  designed  to  increase  children's 
awareness  of  local  architecture  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  county  history'.  One  of  the  more 
than  400  identified  historical  sites  in  Prince 
Georges  County  was  selected  and  re- 
searched by  the  students,  who  reported 
their  findings  to  the  Maryland  Historical 
Trust  for  use  in  identifying  structures  for 
listing  on  state  and  national  registers. 

Mount  Airy  ("Dower  Mouse")  is  located 
near  Rosaryville,  in  Prince  Georges  County. 
Built  in  the  southern  colonial  style,  it  fea- 
tures end  chimneys  and  brick  construction; 
ills-  structure  is  narrow,  only  sine  room 
deep,  and  covered  with  a  steeply  pitched 
roof  Among  the  outstanding  architectural 
features  of  the  house  are  fanlights  in  the 
walls  and  over  the  front  entrance,  a  two- 
story-  porch  with  classic  Doric  columns,  and 
the  "nine-over-nine"  sashed  window  panes. 
It  also  possesses  a  huge  brick  fireplace,  and 
a  marble  mantlepiece  believed  to  be  carved 
bv  Bernini,  the  .sculptor  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 


The  history-  of  Dower  House  began  in 
I648  when  Benedict  Calvert,  son  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Baltimore,  built  the  house.  Calvert  used 
the  estate,  originally  designed  as  a  hunting 
lodge,  as  his  headquarters  and  as  a  conven- 
ient place  to  stay  during  his  exploratory- 
trips  around  the  province.    George  Wash- 
ington slept  here"  truly  applies  to  Mt.  Airy, 
and  the  Calverts  became  very-  close  to  the 
Washington  family.  This  friendship  resulted 
in  the  marriage  of  Washington's  stepson, 
John  Parke  Custis,  to  Eleanor  Calvert,  Bene- 
dict's daughter. 

Manx  stones  of  ghostly  happenings  at 
Dower  House  have  evolved  over  the  years.  A 
mysterious  horseman,  a  forlorn  bride,  ladies 
in  white,  a  light  that  won't  stay  lit,  and  a 
door  that  won't  stay  closed  are  all  examples 
of  imagination  and  history-  combining  to 
form  a  legend.  Based  sin  sine  of  these  leg- 
ends, P.  E,  Williams  students  created  a  script 
in  which  the  second  Miss  Eleanor  Calvert 
summons  all  the  ghosts  from  the  past  to 
help  her  outwit  her  unscrupulous  relatives 
whs)  had  refused  to  stay  with  her  during  the 
days  of  her  final  illness  George  Washington, 
the  Calvert  maidens,  Jackie  and  Eleanor  Cus- 
tis, and  the  unknown  horseman  all  enact 
their  stories  in  the  film,  which  concludes  as 
Miss  Eleanor  triumphs  over  her  last  living 
relatives. 

"The  Spirits  of  Dower  I  louse    is  designed 
for  use  in  Maryland's  350th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. It  was  aired  sin  local  public  tele- 
vision  stations  on  March  21st,  and  is  cur- 
rently available  to  groups  celebrating 
Mankinds  heritage  during  1984.  For  further 
information  sin  this  creative  and  informative 
school  project,  please  contact  Man  Elizabeth 
Wildberger,  project  director,  at  (301  )  249- 
6069  or  (301)792-519 
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Before  the  Beginning 
u-xhihil  lecture  series:  | 

This  permanent  exhibit  at  the  Chancellor's 
h>int  Yimr.il  Histor)  Museum  in  St  Man  s 
Or\  depicts  pre- 17th  centurj  Chesapeake  In 
dun  life  h>r  details,  >.all  (301)743 
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The  Livable  (  Itj 

Perspectives  on  Sanitarj  Engineering 

(panel  discuasion  exhibition) 

June-  5 

Do  you  know  what  makes  your  cir*  healthy' 
In  conjunction  with  the  unique  exhibit  enti 
tied    I  Ik-  I  rvable  ( it)   Dr   Vbel  Wolman  and 
the  Continuing  Work  ol  the  Engineer   mr 
rent!)  on  displaj  at  the  Baltimore  Museum 
ot  Public  Works,  this  program  seeks  to  ex 
amine  the  social  impact  ol  sanitarj  engineer- 
ing >>n  the  world  in  which  we  live  Panelists 
include  Dr  Wolman.  whose  name  is  synonj 
moiis  with  20th  centurj  sanitarj  engineer 
m.u.  Francis  w   Kuchta,  Director,  Baltimore 
Citj  Department  ol  Public  Works  and  l>r 
Jod  larr.  DireaoT,  Technologj  and  Humani- 
ties Programs,  Carnegie  Mellon  I  niversitj 
This  discussion  will  be  held  at  the  Engineer 
ing  <  enter  ol  Baltimore,  1 1  West  Mi  Vernon 
Place,  Baltimore,  Mtd  begins  at  8KXJ  p.m  For 
information  >all  I  -sni  i  )96  5565 
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)eneral  Waltet  II  I 
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tin  Idea  ot  tin  (  n\  in  w  i 
( in  service  Institute  ) 
luh  25-August  15 


Mini  <  ulturc 


I  In-  o  incept  >>t  the  t  itj  and  the  ways  In 
which  it  influenced  the  development  ol 
Western  civilization  are  examined  in  tins  m 
tense  and  stimulating  three  week  program 
rwenrj  five  secondarj  school  teachers  will 
be  accepted  to  the  institute,  in  which  distin 
guished  visiting  scholars  explore  urban  life 
from  mam  perspectives  To  lx-  held  at  the 
Center  tor  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies, 
I  nivereitj  ol  Maryland  (  ollege  Park,  Md 
tor  further  Information,  please 
call  I  501  i  154  2740 

tin-  <  olomai  I  xperience   tin  I  ighteentn 
<  cnturj  (  hesapeakc 
i  conference  workshop ) 
September  1 3-15 

llus  si\  session  conference  explores  18th 
centurj  colonial  development  through  pres- 
entations and  lectures  bj  eminent  scholars 
Lecture  topics  include  economk  diversifica 
tit  hi  >.  hanging  fi  trms  t  >t  agrk  ultural  labt  >r. 
black  and  t.niiiK  history,  material  culture, 
political  elites,  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
archaeological  excavations  in  Mankind   \ 
Saturdaj  workshop  for  secondarj  school 
teachers  ol  Mankind  colonial  historj  is  also 
featured  i  tnd  workshop  will  take 

place  M  abodj  t  ibrarj  ol  the 

Johns  Hopkins  I  niversiry,  I""  t    Mi 

jtimore,  Md  Fot  additional  informa 
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nap,  tins  presentation  i»ffcrs  .1  detailed  l>x>k 
m  the  Bra  migration  i<>  the  a>lony  Special 
iled  .11 
Pratt  and  Baltimore 
Count)  I  Ibrark  -  re  .ils<> 

available  foi  circulatit >n  itm>ughuui  Man 

Information  regarding  scheduled 
showings  01  10  i>  quin  copies  of  d 
I 
the  Baltimore  <.  ounn  I  Ibra 

a  related  exhibition  "t  historical  artifacts 

■in  the  ikIi  resources  of  tl 
!>».t\  1  ollecth  ii  and  Archives  will  he  on  ili» 
pl.i\  throughoui  the  summer  from  l)  am 
until  5  pin.  Monday  through  Saturday, .« 
iboch  I  ibran  ->t  the  Johns 
Hopkins  1  rtiversiry    P  Easi  Mount  Vernon 
I 

Hit    I.1M1   ."I  M.irvlaiul 
I  cxhihit    In  lure   H 

fan   J    August  19 

Pronuneni  Marylanders  often  displayed  e< 
lectk  and  cosmopolitan  tastes  .in  the)  estab 
ttahed  their  private  an  ooUections  this  exhl 
hinoii  commemorating  Maryland's  }50th 
anniversary,  explores  the  history  and  the  In- 
dividual .  several  l<»..il  an  en 

Tom  the  18th  century  i>>  the  1930s 
All  lectures  «ill  take  place  .it  MX)p  m  m 

mi  Auditorium  of  the  Waiters  Art 
Gallery.  600  N  Charies Street, Baltimore  For 
details  ^.ill  (301)  547-9000 

I  urn-  * 

it  ol  Painting 
S  4pure,  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art, 

Ill.H 

EOen  Reeder  *  Itbams,  Assistant  Pn  •■ 

ArKK-ni  An  and  Architecture,  George  ^.i-h 
ington  Univers  Antiquities  in 

Man  Liu!  (  1  ilk 


k.in>  I  m 


Id  i"i  furthei  information  1  1 

luiu 

l  >i   Douglas  ll  1  belakei   <  ruirmai 
meru 

in  burial  sites 

mul  Ml. iiilu    ■ 

ii.K  :i 

\ii  Wayne  1   <■  lark  Museun 

v)ii  Patterson  Park  and  Museum  Mai 

Historical  Irust,  explores    Susquehannock 

Fort  Prelude  to  the  American  Revolution 

August  1 1 

i>i  1  rank  w   Porta   111  Directoi    American 
Indian  Research  and  Resource  Institute, 
Gettysburg  College  discusses    India 
munities  m  Southern  Maryland 

September  B 

Mi   Frederick  nip  architect,  historian,  and 
authoi  >>t  ii>l\  was  Potomcn  Rhtr,  chronicles 
the  significant  events  which  have  taken  place 

neai  tin.-  Potomai  Riva  in    1  >• 
Fiction  <>n  the  Potomai 

Seasons  of  Abundance  Seasons  of  Warn 
Malting  .1  1  iv  Ing  from  the  w  aters  of  the 
Pxtuxent 
i  exhibition ) 
luK  1    October  1 

Artifacts,  vintage  photographs,  and  interpre 
rive  text  document  the  liws  ol  those  whose 
existence  u.is  determined  by  the  Patuxem 
River's  cycles  "t  bounry  and  scarciry  Spon 
sored  by  (Ik-  <  aJvert  Marine  Museum  and 
housed  in  the  restored  J  C  Lore  and  Sons 
Oysterhouse,  tins  handsome  exhibit  is  one 
mile  from  the  main  museum  The  show  is 
open  to  the  publk  Monday  through  Satur 
day  .from  10  am  u  >  5  p  in  .  and  1  in  Sunday 
from  noon  to  5  pin  For  information  call 
(301  1  326  3719 

iiu  Swedish  and  Finnish  Presence  in 
(oloni.il  Maryland 
i  exhibition,  Ice  turc- ) 
luK   18    0<  tober  12 

11ns  comprehensive  exhibit  examines 
Swedish  and  Finnish  colonial  settlements, 
relations  \Mth  the  Indians,  religion,  .ins 
and  industries  For  information,  call 
(301)  287  5780 

jut)  18 

FoOdorist  I>r  Richard  Hulan  will  >!imus>. 

iii<-  1  inns  WhoF  «in  led  I  Ikn  m    at  7  JO 
pm  In  the  Elkton  <  ontinuii  . 

•   .Nl"ll 

Md 

luh  21  -22 

■  mini  will  be  1 

lul\    J  I-  \upisl    )] 

<  r    12 
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Mary  land  <  hapu  1  and  Venn 

(  1  a  programa  <>n  publk  television  1 

Hosted  b)  radio  televisii  m  pers  main 
Lewman,  tins  entertaining  and  Informative 
series  of  programs  examines  the  literary 
.11  hievements  of  Maryland  authors,  ln<  luding 
ii.ishull  ii.iiniiuii,  1   Scorj  1  Itzgerald 
Nash,  and  H  1    Mencken  Contemporary 
Maryland  writers  appearing  Int  lude  1  (aniel 
Mark  Epstein,  Stephen  Hunter,  Lucille  Clli 

1  Bode,  and  (  larinda  11. miss  1  ,.u 
Maryland  <  bapterand  Verse  also  Invest! 
gates  1  hildren  s  authors,  columnists,  and 
neighborhood histoty  l*>"ks  robe  broad 
caa  1  .ill  1984  Foi  information  ^.ill  1 301 1 
$37  1230 
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The  Maryland  Humanities  <  ouncU  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  receni  appointmeni  ol  i>r 
\.ii  »mi  1   * '  'llins  .is  Exet  utive  I  Hn 

1  >i  ("llins  commitment  to  the  humanl 
ties  and  i"  the  Maryland  community  is  iiius 
trated  l>\  het  qualifications  and  exp 
slu-  hi  >Ms  .1  eh  1 »  in  hisi.  m  in  >m  Indiana 
1  niversiry  where  s|r-  specialized  In  seven 
teenth  century  Amerii  an  and  English  Intel 
lectual  history   She  has  held  positions  with 
the  Maryland  <  "nsiiniiniii.il  c  onvention,  tin- 

Assembh,  s  Legislativt 
Department,  and  the  <  ongressional  I 
Service  "i  the  1  Ibraiy  "i  (  ongress  She 
served  most  recentiy  .is  1  Hn 
grams  ai  Islam  (  entenniaJ  Fourteen  .1  non 
profit  cultural  organization  rounded  i"  de 
veJop  non-biased  programs  and  resources 
on  the  isl.unu  world  She  h.is  lived,  worked 
and  traveled  In  the  Soviet  1  nkxi   turkey,  the 
Middle  East,  England  and  Europe 

1  >i  (  "llms  is  .1  rnembei  1  >t  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Phi  Alpl 

iiisioin.il  Association  Her  extensive  talents 
.md  expertise  are  Invaluable  contributions  i" 

il  and  us  ,u nxiiR-s  and  we  l<>"k 
forward  i"  .1  1.  mg  and  mutualh,  rew 
it  ion 
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Baltimore's  Rich  Heritage 


All  mankind  needs  a  rational  basis  of  belief 
and  conduct.  Knowledge  of  the  world — 
both  past  and  present — is  essential  if  man  is 
to  gain  a  satisfactory  place  in  it  for  himself. 
To  paraphrase  an  old  maxim  . . .  those  who 
do  not  benefit  from  the  experience  of  his- 
tory are  destined  to  relive  it. 

The  knowledge  of  the  humanities  holds  a 
most  important  place  for  Baltimoreans.  Not 
only  is  our  history  rich  with  a  vital  legacy, 
but  that  of  our  citizens  is  unique  because  of 
the  diversity  of  their  backgrounds. 

Museums  maintain  the  archives  of  man's 
heritage.  At  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  An 
and  the  Walters  Art* Gallery  are  housed  vast 
collections  of  art  and  sculpture.  But  in  Balti- 
more we  are  fortunate  to  also  have  many  di- 
verse types  of  museums. 

The  Lillie  Carroll  Jackson  Museum,  the 
HI.  Mencken  House,  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
House  and  the  Babe  Ruth  House  chronicle 
the  lives  of  four  of  this  City's  outstanding  cit- 
izens. 

Other  unique  attractions  are  the  Public 
Works  Museum,  the  Industrial  Museum  and 
the  Cloisters  Childrens'Museum.  Knowledge 
of  our  world  can  be  gained  from  the  Aquar- 
ium, the  Maryland  Science  Center  and  the 
"Pride  of  Baltimore." 

In  conjunction  with  this  year's  celebration 
of  Maryland's  350th  Anniversary,  we  pre- 
sented an  outstanding  multi-media  exhibi- 
tion tracing  our  history.  The  "Maryland 
Memory,"  an  Inner  Harbor  fantasy  ship,  took 
thousands  of  visitors  and  interested  citizens 
on  a  startling  voyage  through  350  years  of 
local  lore  and  legend  with  the  help  of  some 
mystery  and  magic. 

Nothing  symbolizes  our  City  more  than 
our  port.  Baltimoreans  have  had  a  centuries- 
old  love  affair  with  the  sea.  It  was  at  the  In- 
ner Harbor  where  so  much  of  Baltimore's 
history  occurred. 

This  port  was  once  the  world's  greatest 
food  canning  center,  the  world  leader  in  fer- 
tilizer production  and  the  nation's  second 


largest  harbor  of  refuge  for  immigrants. 
During  World  War  II  this  port  produced 
more  tonnage  and  more  ships  than  any 
other  of  the  wartime  mass  production  yards 
in  the  nation. 

And  the  strength  of  our  port  continues  to 
this  day.  Now  it  is  a  tourism  showcase  and 
convention  mecca.  This  700  million  dollar  a 
year  giant,  engaged  in  the  nation's  third 
largest  industry,  now  employs  about  20,000 
people. 

We  were  among  the  first  major  cities  in 
this  nation  to  highlight  our  varied  ethnic 
heritage.  Baltimore  is  comprised  of  a  treas- 
ure chest  of  vast  riches  of  people  from  all 
over  the  world  who  contribute  to  our  cul- 
ture. Our  ethnic  festivals  last  all  summer 
long  and  their  success  is  assured  by  the 
countless  thousands  of  people  who  partici- 
pate. 

The  more  our  citizens  learn  about  diverse 
cultures,  the  more  the  moral  dignities  of  all 
of  our  people  grow.  Our  City  has  been  en- 
riched because  of  the  contributions'  of  these 
ethnic  cultures. 

It  is  most  important  that  our  young  peo- 
ple gain  the  insight  that  can  only  be  ac- 
quired from  the  study  of  our  past  history. 
The  humanities  have  a  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  all  of  our  high  schools.  But  nowhere 
is  it  more  emphasized  than  at  Baltimore  City 
College  where  the  focus  is  on  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences.  The  concept  at  City 
College  is  for  the  students  to  look  at  man 
through  time  and  place  as  he  has  expressed 
himself  through  art,  music,  history,  literature 
and  philosophy. 

City  College  is  the  only  school  in  the  state 
that  requires  every  student  to  take  one  year 
of  Latin.  In  fact,  this  coming  year  24  classes 
of  Latin  will  be  taught. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Maryland  Humani- 
ties Council  for  its  generous  support  of  cul- 
tural programs  and  institutions  in  Baltimore 
City.  It  has  contributed  much  to  the  enrich- 
ment and  preservation  of  Baltimore's  unique 
and  diverse  heritage. 


The  Honorable  William  Donald  Schaefer 
Mayor,  City  of  Baltimore 


We  need  to  constantly  maintain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  directly  experienced  world,  in- 
cluding the  continuity  of  man  with  living 
creatures;  the  relative  nature  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness;  and  the  importance  of 
democratic  institutions  as  instruments  of 
moral  and  social  advance. 

The  humanities  are  an  expression  of  the 
soul  of  our  City.  Baltimore  does  have  a  soul 
. . .  our  people. 


^cW, 


$^*/^/d&Lay£^ 


William  Donald  Schaefer 

Mayor 

City  of  Baltimore 
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Odyssey  '84  Update 


Odyssey  '84 — the  Council's  outstanding  con- 
ference on  the  humanities  in  our  schools — 
is  approaching:  November  10  is  no  longer  a 
distant  date. 

Odyssey  '84  will  be  a  rich  and  rewarding 
experience.  It  is  your  opportunity  to  hear 
many  of  America's  leading  educators  pre- 
senting their  views  on  today's  controversial 
subject — how  to  restore  excellence  in  edu- 
cation before  it  is  too  late.  Meet  these  lead- 
ers and  share  your  thoughts  with  them,  and 
the  audience,  during  spirited  panel  discus- 
sions. A  lively  lunch  and  an  evening  recep- 


tion at  the  Baltimore  Convention  Center 
provide  just  the  right  combination  of  food 
for  the  mind  and  body. 

Space  at  the  conference  is  limited,  be- 
cause Odyssey  '84  is  generating  widespread, 
active  interest.  It  is  wise  to  note  the  date  on 
your  calendar  now;  wiser  still  to  fill  out  this 
Registration  Form  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  $30.00  fee  which  includes  registration 
materials,  continental  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  all  sessions  and  panels. 

For  a  stimulating  and  memorable  day,  act 
now  to  secure  a  place  on  November  10. 
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REGISTRATION     FORM 


Affiliation  and  address  . 


Zip 


Dauime  Phone:  ( . 


Home  addres- 


.  Zip 


Please  indicate  order  of  preference  for  workshops: 
First: Second ; 


REGISTRATION  FEE.  $30.00 

Please  send  me additional  "Excellence  in  Education"  posters 

Make  check  payable  to  "Man-land  Humanities  Council"  and  mail,  along  with  registration  form,  to: 


l_ 


Odyssey  '84 

The  Man  land  Humanities  Council 
516  N.  Charles  Street,  Room  305 
Baltimore,  MD  21201 


For  further  information,  call  (301)  837-1938 
or  (301)  889-5150 
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Agenda 
Odyssey  '84 

November  10,  1984 

8  a.m.-6  p.m. 

Baltimore  Convention  Center 

8:00-8:45  Registration;  Continental 

Breakfast 

8:45-9:00  Welcome. 

Dr.  Naomi  F.  Collins 
Executive  Director 
Maryland  Humanities  Council 
The  Honorable  Harry  R.  Hughes 
Governor,  State  of  Maryland 

9:00-9:20  Presentation:  "The  Role  of  the 

National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities" 
Dr.  William  J.  Bennett 
Chairman 

National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities 

9:30- 10:00  Presentation:  "The  Troubled 

Crusade:  American  Education 
1945-1980" 
Dr.  Diane  Ravitch 
Adjunct  Professor  of  History  and 
Education 

Columbia  University  Teachers 
College 

10:00-10:30        Presentation     The  Classics  and 
the  Legacy  of  Rhetoric" 
Dr  Peter  Pouncey 
President 
Amherst  College 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

10:30-11:00        Presentation:  "Against 

Mediocrity:  The  Humanities  in 

America's  High  Schools" 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr. 

Co-Director 

Center  for  Education  Policy 

Vanderbilt  University 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

1 1:00- 1 1:30        Panel  discussion  with  audience 
participation  Panelists:  Dr 
William.)  Bennett,  Dr  Diane 
Ravitch,  Dr.  Chester  E.  Finn.Jr 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Lewis 
Moderator 
President 

St  Mary's  College  of  Maryland 
St.  Man's  City 
1 1:30-  12:00        Presentation     New  Directions  in 
Mankind  Education" 
Mr  Richard  Deasy 
Assistant  State  Superintendent 
Division  of  Instruction 
Manland  State  Department  of 
Education 
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The  Now  Generation 
and  the  Liberal  Arts 


By  Or  Edward  T.  Lewis 


PFrom  the  perspective  of  the  academic  world, 
I  want  to  discuss  the  young  college  student 
of  the  post-Vietnam  era.  And  since  my  ap- 
praisal of  this  generation  is  at  times  harsh,  I 
realize  that  I  must  be  indulging  in  a  bit  of 
nostalgia.  The  Golden  Age  is  always  in  the 
past  where  the  sand  was  softer,  the  good 
better,  and  love  lovelier. 

I  recognize  that  danger.  But  it  is  naive  to 
assume  that  the  culture  we  live  in  has  not 
undergone  a  massive  sea  change  during  the 
past  30  years  or  so — a  change  that  has, 
among  other  things,  resulted  in  the  radical 
loss  of  a  sense  of  one's  place  in  history,  a 
growing  unawareness  of  our  indifference  to 
moral  questions,  and  a  debasement  of  our 
language. 

That  is,  I  know,  quite  an  indictment.  But  I 
am  not  blaming  the  young.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims. That  18  year-old  did  not  buy  the  two 
T  V  sets  in  his  or  her  house;  he  did  not 
stand  by  as  secondary  education  was  dis- 
mantled; he  did  not  drive  out  many  of  the 
capable  teachers  in  our  schools  by  his  re- 
fusal to  fund  a  decent  wage.  He  did  not  de- 
base the  language  with  glib  advertisements 
or  illiterate  text  books;  he  did  not  preach 
the  gospel  of  success  at  all  costs.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  victims.  We  are  the  architects  of 
this  new  social  order.  We  have  set  the  agen- 
das for  decline,  we  have  set  the  moral  and 
ethical  tone.  The  responsibility  rests  with  us. 

So  let  me  begin  with  a  flat  statement.  Dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  or  so,  it  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  most  college-age  stu- 
dents have  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  West- 
ern culture.  They  know  nothing  of  Greek  or 
Roman  history',  nothing  of  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer or  Plato  or  Aeschylus,  or  Sophocles. 
They  are  unfamiliar  with  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle or  Aquinas;  they  cannot  discuss  Chau- 
cer, or  Shakespeare,  or  Pope  or  Dickens, 
they  have  never  read  a  work  by  many  of  our 
major  American  writers.  Most  know  almost 
nothing  of  the  Bible  which  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  the  moral  and  ethical  values  of  this 
society. 

As  a  result,  many  students  have  no  sense 
of  their  past,  no  sense  of  their  roots.  They 


are  victimized  by  a  sort  of  solipsism  in 
which  they  perceive  themselves  as  self-cre- 
ated, existing  entirely  in  the  present  (the 
now  generation).  Locked  in  a  concern  for 
the  immediate  and  strictly  personal,  they 
possess  little  sense  of  the  shared  values  of  a 
community.  They  sincerely  believe  that  one 
must  decide  for  oneself — with  no  responsi- 
bility to  the  past,  no  obligation  to  the  future. 
For  the  most  pan,  they  recognize  only  an 
obligation  to  survive. 

That  is,  I  believe,  why  the  trend  toward 
vocationalism  in  education,  fiercely  encour- 
aged by  parents,  is  so  frightening.  It  repre- 
sents and  it  reinforces  a  concern  with  the 
present;  it  emphasizes  the  trend  toward  a 
narrow-mindedness  and  unreflectiveness 
which  can  bring  us,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, to  catastrophe.  It  leads  to  an  arro- 
gance that  only  those  who  have  no  sense  of 
their  own  history  can  possess. 

Given  this  broad  sketch,  what,  then,  is  the 
role  of  a  liberal  arts  college?  What  cure, 
however  partial,  can  a  broad  liberal  educa- 
tion affect? 

I  will  begin  with  what  a  liberal  education 
should  not  do.  Tempting  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
not  the  task  of  the  professor  to  indoctrinate, 
to  teach  from  his  privileged  position,  his  set 
of  moral  values.  Believing  as  we  do  in  rea- 
son and  knowledge — and  the  fact  that  rea- 
son and  knowledge  can  help  us  discriminate 
between  choices — we  are  committed  to 
helping  students  both  to  think  clearly  and 
logically  and  to  place  or  locate  their  think- 
ing in  the  broadest  possible  context. 

This  task  does  not  take  place  in  one 
course  or  in  one  major  field.  Quite  the  op- 
posite In  a  series  of  diverse  courses,  a  lib- 
eral arts  education  insists  that  a  student  as- 
sess a  problem  or  a  situation  or  a  concept 
from  several  perspectives.  It  forces  the  stu- 
dent to  recognize  that  the  present  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  past,  that  the  present  is  or- 
ganically related  to  the  past  It  prods  the 
student  to  realize  that  without  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  ruling  premises 
that  shape  our  lives  in  history,  in  literature, 
in  mathematics,  in  philosophy,  in  art,  and  in 
science,  we  cannot  understand  ourselves, 
the  culture  we  live  in,  and— perhaps  most 
importantly — the  ethical  implications  of  our 
acts. 


A  liberal  education  does  not  allow  us  to 
define  a  problem  or  a  strategy  in  simplistic 
terms.  It  demands  that  the  student  view  an 
idea,  a  concept,  or  an  action  from  as  many 
different  slants  as  he  can  master.  At  its  best, 
then,  liberal  learning  is  opposed  to  the  de- 
votees of  the  present  moment,  opposed  to 
the  narcissistic  meism  of  the  80s,  opposed 
to  a  world  bankrupt  of  values.  In  brief,  it 
stands  for  what  Matthew  Arnold  described  as 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  written. 

The  best  that  has  been  thought  and  writ- 
ten. The  phrase  calls  to  mind  the  scan,  illit- 
eracy of  the  present  generation.  For  unless 
the  young  submit  themselves  to  the  rigors  of 
a  liberal  education,  how  can  they  survive  in 
an  increasingly  complex  world  that  demands 
a  precise  and  careful  discrimination  of 
thought  and  action?  How  can  they  survive 
when  their  language  is  trashed  and  reduced 
to  buzz  words  and  monosyllabic  jargon  that 
often  run  to  inchoate,  amorphous  jabs  at 
meaning?  I  am  not  troubled  simply  because 
their  language  is  bereft  of  elegance.  Rather,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  because  it  has  been 
transformed  into  a  blunted  instrument.  It  is 
a  language  replete  with  signals  of  impreci- 
sion and  chaos. 

I  hear,  in  the  barren  language  of  the 
young,  a  dearth  of  precision  and  richness.  I 
hear  an  isolation  that  is  almost  total,  a  sense 
of  community  that  is  nearly  undone. 

In  the  60s  and  70's,  the  young  used  to  say 
that  no  one  over  30  should  or  could  be 
trusted.  When  we  talk  about  the  foibles  of 
the  young  that  may  well  be  true.  So  let  me 
close  by  placing  my  remarks  in  context — a 
context,  partly  ironic,  and  partly  tragic — 
supplied  by  William  Butler  Yeats  in  his  fine 
poem,  "After  Long  Silence" 

Speech  after  long  silence;  it  is  right. 
All  other  lovers  being  estranged  or  dead, 
I  'ntriendly  lamplight  hid  under  its  shade, 
The  curtains  drawn  upon  unfriendly  night. 
Thai  we  descant  and  yet  again  descant 
Upon  the  supreme  theme  of  Art  and  Song 
Bodily  decreptitude  is  wisdom,  young 
We  loved  each  other  and  were  ignorant. 

Dr  Edward  Lewis  is  the  President  of  St  Mary's 
College  of  Maryland.  The  article  is  excerpted  from 
a  speech  given  at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  St 
Mary's  City  on  October  16,  1983 
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ton  s  triiog)  m  an  eflbn  to  capture  itu-  feelings 
and  actions  ol  (  Ml  Wai  soldiers  Students  kept  i 
both  I  anon  -  books  and  theii  thoughts 
during  .i  week  long  camping  trip  to  tuMniu.il  bat 
ili-  mio  .ii  Manassas  tadetam,  Gettysburg  Peters 

yppomanoai  rhe  project  concluded 
with  each  student  s  presentation  "i  .•  visual  oi 
repon  <>f  !"•>  oi  ho  experiences 

Advanced  Placemen!  l  ngllsh  Poetrj    Seniors  ai 
High  School  in  rural  si  Mar)  s  *  ount) 
Invested  two  months  In  serious  stud)  oi  poetry, 
reading  special!)  purchased  poetn  publications 
and  writing  original  works  rwo  national!)  re 
nowned  poets  risked  the  classroom  read  theii 
d  discussed  theii  roles  a-  poets  rhe 
■  i  included  a  trip  to  .•  poetn  reading  .» 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington  i 
the  editing  and  publishing  bj  the  students  ol  an 
all  school  Ikerar)  magazine 

In  iiiu  Becomes  t  Law"  Sixth  grade  students  at 
Conowinsjo  Elemental)  School  in  *  edl  i 
examined  the  mechanics  ol  democratic  state  gen 
emment  b)  monitoring  I  Senate 

Hill  310  through  the  Maryland  State  Legislature 
0  concerned  tuition  assistance  tor  stu 
dents  majoring  in  math  and  science  in  college 
The  students  followed  the    \<-\<-a   through  the  nor 
mal  legislative  channels  undl  h  was  enacted  Into 
law  On  a  field  trip  to  Annapolis  the  students  ob 
th  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  session 
testified  'in  hill  No  J10  before  a  simulao 
mittee,  and  presented  copies  oi  their  testimon)  to 

me  "i  the  students  in 
votved  in  the  profeci  were  interviewed  on    News 
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Learning  Vacations: 
Take  Your  Mind  Along 


hi  "families  out  for  a  drive  on 

Maryland's  National  Pike,  three 

miles  west  of  Grantsville,  by  Leo 

Beachy  Courtesy  ofMaxine 

Beachy  Broadwater. 


By  Gerson  G.  Eisenberg 


"Take  Your  Mind  Along,"  a  slogan  devel- 
oped by  the  New  School  of  Social  Research 
in  New  York,  is  a  perfect  expression  for  the 
concept  of  the  "Learning  Vacation."  Pro- 
grams that  combine  recreational  and  social 
activities  with  classes  for  cultural  enrichment 
or  training  in  a  skill,  "Learning  Vacations" 
provide  participants  with  the  company  of 
others  with  similar  interests  in  an  atmos- 
phere both  relaxed  and  academic. 

In  the  United  States,  "Learning  Vacations" 
originated  with  the  programs  instituted  at 
Lake  Chautauqua  in  western  New  York  State 
by  the  Reverend  John  A.  Vincent,  a  Method- 
ist minister,  and  Lewis  Miller,  an  Akron, 
Ohio  businessman.  These  have  grown  in 
popularity  over  the  years  and  now  attract 
thousands  of  visitors  with  their  programs  in 
the  arts,  and  lectures  on  varied  topics.  Ce- 
lebrities of  national  and  international  reputa- 
tion lead  the  programs  scheduled  from  late 
June  through  August. 

"Learning  Vacations"  became  popular  with 
academic  institutions  in  the  1970s.  These 
programs,  while  designed  with  an  institu- 
tion's alumni  and  their  families  in  mind,  are 
now  generally  open  to  all  who  have  the  in- 
terest. They  usually  last  a  week  and  involve  a 
central  topic.  Faculty  members  from  varying 
disciplines  allow  for  the  exploration  of  a 
topic  from  many  different  angles — histori- 
cal, psychological,  scientific,  etc.  The  regis- 
trants share  in  the  program  through  discus- 
sion groups  and  workshops.  Such  an 
environment  produces  a  more  intimate  asso- 


ciation between  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents than  is  the  case  in  more  formal  class- 
room instruction. 

As  the  Alumni  College  Seminar  is  in- 
tended for  families,  it  includes  children's 
programs  and  usually  requires  no  formal 
demands  in  the  way  of  day-to-day  assign- 
ments. While  most  programs  take  place  in 
the  summer,  off-season  and  weekend  "mini- 
semester"  programs  at  other  times  are  in- 
creasing. 

The  Elderhostel  for  those  60  or  older  is  a 
recent  development.  Headquartered  in  Bos- 
ton, it  began  in  the  mid-1970s.  Using  as  its 
slogan,  "You  are  never  too  old  to  learn,"  it 
embraces  a  network  of  world-wide  propor- 
tions. Programs  last  a  week  and  generally 
encompass  three  different  topics.  In  keeping 
with  the  incomes  of  most  retired  senior  citi- 
zens, the  programs  are  of  very  moderate 
cost.  Many  senior  citizens  enjoy  enrolling  in 
the  programs  of  several  different  institutions, 
traveling  from  one  to  another  where  sched- 
uling and  geographical  proximity  allow. 

Educational  travel  programs — sponsored 
by  academic  institutions,  museum  and  his- 
torical societies,  and  religious  and  scientific 
organizations — are  another  type  of  "Learn- 
ing Vacation."  Again,  educational  institutions 
design  such  trips  for  their  alumni,  and  have 
faculty  conduct  them.  Some,  as  is  the  case 
with  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  seek  out 
alumni  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
areas  visited  and  who  are  engaged  in  activi- 
ties that  will  add  interest  to  the  trip.  Some 
of  the  trips,  such  as  archaeological  "digs," 
may  also  carry  college  credit. 


There  are  a  variety  of  other  categories  of 
experiences  that  quality  as  "Learning  Vaca- 
tions" in  providing  either  cultural  enrich- 
ment or  training  in  a  skill.  Among  these  are 
arts  and  crafts  programs,  music  and  folk  fes- 
tivals, writers'  conferences,  and  even  com- 
puter camps.  To  those  who  are  adventure- 
minded  and  who  also  seek  something  physi- 
cally demanding,  there  are  backpacking,  sail- 
ing, and  wilderness  expeditions.  Even  fish- 
ing, though  considered  a  sport,  has  been 
raised  to  academic  status  by  North  Carolina 
State  University  which  offers  such  courses  at 
Cape  Hatteras.  (It  was  an  ironic  experience 
of  the  author  to  enroll  in  such  a  course  and, 
while  successfully  passing  the  classroom 
work,  fail  to  catch  a  fish  though  compen- 
sated with  a  passing  grade!) 

Broadly  considered,  the  "Learning  Vaca- 
tion" is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
pan  of  the  continuing  education  field.  It  of- 
fers something  for  persons  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds,  who  in  the  words  of  my  old 
high  school  principal,  want  to  have  "fun 
with  their  minds." 


Mr.  Gerson  Eisenberg  is  a  native  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland  and  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  city's 
cultural  and  intellectual  affairs  He  holds  degrees 
in  economics  from  George  Washington  University 
and  New  York  University  and  is  the  author  of 
"TourTapes  of  Baltimore, "  the  self  guided  auto 
cassette  tour  of  the  city,  and  Learning  Vacations, 
the  first  international  guide  to  all-season  educa- 
tional sojourns. 
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rhe  Livable  Qrj   i>r    tbel  Wolman  and  U* 

i  ontinuing  Work  ol  tin  i  ngineet 

i  exhibition  i 

Imu    i    1964  through  |uim  5    1985 

ilu- >.. it  i'ii  ofDi  Abd  Wolman,  one  of  Bal 
dmore's  .nut  the  world's  mosi  distinguished 
engineers,  is  highlighted  in  this  exhibition 
ol  the  last  nx»  years  ol  the  sanitar)  engi 
neering  profession  and  its  impaci  upon  the 
health  and  devdopmeni  ol  the  modern  cirj 
Baltimore  Publk  Works  Museum  ~n|  Easi 
ern  Avenue,  Baltimore  Foi  more  Infbrma 
tton,  ^ -ill  i  J01 I  396  5565 

Seasons  ol  Abundance  Seasons  of  Want 
Making  .i  Living  ir«>m  the  Waters  ol  tin 
Patuxent 
(  exhibition  i 
luK  l  -1  tctober  i 

Artifacts,  vintage  photographs,  and  interpre 
dwe  text  document  the  li\«.-s  ol  those  whose 
existence  was  determined  bj  the  Patuxeni 
River  s  cycles  of  bount)  and  scarcity   Housed 
in  the  restored  J.C  Lore  and  Sons  Oyster 
house,  this  handsome  exhibit  is  one  mile 
from  the  main  museum   Moiul.ix  through 
Saturday,  10KX)  .mi    soopm  and  Sunday, 
noon  to  5.00  pm  ai  the  Calvert  Marine  Mu- 
seum, Solomons,  Maryland  lor  information, 
call  (301)326-3719 


Hk  People  s  Din 
1 1  x<  avation  siu  » 
September 

\n  archaeological  excavation  combining 
hands-on   publk  participation  and  on-site 
tours  \mII  continue  through  the  month  ol 
September  across  from  Harborplace  In  Badti 

more-  i-or  more  information,  call « J01  >  396 

Before  tin  Beginning 
i  exhibil  In  ture  i 

This  permaneni  exhibil  at  the  (  hancelloi  s 
point  Natural  I  listen  Museum  In  Si  Mar)  s 
<  it\  depicts  pre  17th  centurj 
Indian  lift-  Foi  details,  call 
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Photograph  of  Grandma  Ho$m 

)'\  i'ii:  Henle  I  ■ 

huu  m  7 I 

Hosa    BaUmon  Mus 

November  19   fanuarj 

Histork  al  Profil<  ol  <  Outstanding  Bl 
Montgomerj  <  ounrj 
I  seminar  lex  ture  »  ries  » 
Septemb<  r  6    Nov<  ml 

The  lives  ol  outstanding  blacks  in  Montgom 
erj  <  ount)  will  be  examined  in  .1  u 
scries  to  be  held  ovei  the  next  yeai   Mate 
rials  collected  will  be  housed  in  the  Edith 
Throckmorton  Memorial  <  oUecHon 
History  ai  the  Rodcville  I  i1k.ua  m  M 
en,  (  ounrj   lor  more  information  i.ill  I  J01  I 

Septembcf  <> 
The  Historic  .il  Begl 

dons  by  Dr  Kusm-ii  \ 

Rockvtlle  &00  pm 
Octoba  1 

'%  Dr  Ellkn  s. 

. 
nbei  1 


Vincent  J.  Browne,  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, both  of  Howard  University.  Montgom- 
ery College,  Germantown  Campus,  7:30  p.m. 

November  29 

Maryland:  Its  Treatment  of  Slaves  vs.  Mont- 
gomery County's"  is  the  topic  of  a  seminar 
conducted  by  Dr.  Rupert  Picott,  Executive 
Director,  Carter  G.  Woodson  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and  History, 
Washington,  D.C.  (retired).  Panel  respond- 
ents include:  Nina  Clark,  Historian;  William 
DuVall,  President,  Emory  Grove  Civic  Associ- 
ation; Thelma  Carter,  Former  Secretary, 
NAACP;  and  Lillie  Johnson,  Teacher,  Mont- 
gomery County  Public  Schools.  Mt.  Calvary 
Baptist  Church,  Rockville,  7:30  p.m. 

The  Accokeek  Creek  Complex  and  the 
Emerging  Man-land  Colony 
(lecture) 
September  8 

The  last  in  a  four  part  series,  this  lecture  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Tilp — architect,  historian,  and 
author  of  This  was  Potomac  River— chroni- 
cles the  significant  events  which  have  taken 
place  on  or  near  the  Potomac  River  in  a 
program  entitled  "Facts  and  Fiction  on  the 
Potomac."  1:00  p.m.  Wareham  Lodge,  Hard 
Bargain  Farm,  Bryan  Point  Road,  Accokeek. 
For  more  information,  call  (301)  292-5665. 

Institute  for  Teachers  and  Students  of  Latin: 

The  Political  Process — American  and 

Roman 

(teachers'  conference,  dramatic 

presentations) 

September  8 

This  conference  offers  high  school  teachers 
methods  for  instructing  students  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  It  will  focus  on  the  comparison  of  the 
Roman  and  American  political  systems. 
Jimenez  Hall,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  9:30  a.m. -1:00pm 

October  29  and  31 

During  these    Latin  Days,"  over  2,500  stu- 
dents from  Maryland  high  schools  will  par- 
ticipate in  contests  in  which  they  will  use 
Latin  language  and  culture  to  establish  a 
comparison  between  Roman  and  American 
political  systems.  Hoff  Theatre,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  9:00  a.m.- 12  noon. 
For  more  information,  call  (301)  454-2510. 

Maryland  Our  Maryland 
( lecture  series  ) 
September  9— October  14 

A  series  of  illustrated  lectures  by  distin- 
guished scholars  examines  factors  shaping 
Maryland's  character,  including  topography, 
interior  development,  population,  and  cul- 
tural achievement.  All  programs  are  in 
LeClerc  Hall,  College  of  Notre  Dame  of 


Man-land,  Baltimore.  For  more  information, 
call  (301)  435-0100. 

September  9 

"Chesapeake,  The  Welcoming  Waters,"  is  the 
topic  of  four  lectures  begining  at  3:00  p.m. 
Lecturers  include:  J.R  Schubel,  Director, 
Marine  Sciences  Research  Center,  State 
University  of  New  York;  L.  Eugene  Cronin, 
Director,  Chesapeake  Research  Consortium, 
Shady  Side,  Maryland;  Randall  S.  Peffer,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts;  and  Tom  Horton,  Journalist, 
The  Sun,  Baltimore.  A  cash  bar  reception, 
followed  by  a  dinner  will  be  held  after  this 
first  lecture,  reservations  are  required. 

September  16 

"The  Inviting  Land  and  Its  Development"  is 
the  topic  of  three  lectures  beginning  at  2:00 
p.m.  Speakers  include:  Edward  C.  Papenfuse, 
Director,  Maryland  Hall  of  Records,  Annapo- 
lis; John  Hankey,  Railroad  Historian,  B  &  O 
Railroad  Museum;  and  Phoebe  Stanton, 
Professor  Emerita,  History  of  An,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

September  23 

"Maryland  Is  People"  is  the  subject  of  four 
lectures  beginning  at  2:00  p.m.  Lecturers  in- 
clude: Lois  Green  Carr,  Historian,  St.  Mary's 
City  Commission;  Randall  Beirne,  Professor 
of  Sociology,  University  of  Baltimore;  David 
Percy,  Director,  The  National  Colonial  Farm, 
Accokeek,  Maryland;  and  Josephine 
Trueschler,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 

September  30 

"Artists  and  Artisans  of  Maryland"  will  be  the 
focus  of  three  lectures  beginning  at  2:00  p.m. 
Speakers  include:  Sona  Johnston,  Associate 
Curator  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art;  Laurie  A  Bary,  Prints  and 
Photographs  Librarian,  Maryland  Historical 
Society;  and  Dennis  Zembala,  Executive 
Director,  Baltimore  Museum  of  Industry. 

October  7 

"Maryland's  Gifts  to  the  Nation"  will  be  high- 
lighted in  four  lectures  beginning  at  2:00 
p.m.  Speakers  include:  Joseph  B.  Hickey.Jr  . 
Manager,  Windfields  Farm,  Chesapeake  City, 
Maryland;  A  McGehee  Harvey,  Distinguished 
Service  Professor  of  Medicine,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine; 
Hugo  W.  Moser,  Director,  The  John  F. 
Kennedy  Institute  for  Handicapped  Children 
and  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Pediatrics, 


The  Stewart  Children,  Charles 
Wilson  Peale  From  the  exhibit 
"American  Masters:  The 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collec- 
tion, "  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art,  September  9 -October  28 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  Reg 
Murphy,  President  and  Publisher,  The  Sun, 
Baltimore. 

October  14 

"Reflections  On  Man-land"  is  the  topic  of  a 
2:00  p.m.  lecture  by  John  Barth,  writer,  nov- 
elist, and  essayist  in  the  Writing  Seminars  at 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  Three  R's  of  American  Art: 
Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Regionalism 
(colloquia,  lectures,  family  days) 
September  9-January  6,  1985 

In  conjunction  with  two  major  exhibitions  of 
American  art,  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  An 
will  present  a  series  of  programs  exploring 
three  stylistic  movements  in  aesthetic  his- 
tory. The  exhibit  "American  Masterpieces 
from  the  Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collections" 
will  be  on  display  from  September  9 
through  October  28.  The  exhibit  "The  World 
of  Grandma  Moses"  will  be  on  view  from 
November  19  through  January  6,  1985.  All 
programs  are  held  at  the  museum,  Art 
Museum  Drive,  Baltimore.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (301)  396-6331. 

September  9 

A  lecture  on  trends  in  collecting  American 
painting — "American  Painting:  A  New 
Awareness" — will  feature  Lawrence  A 
Fleischman,  President  of  Kennedy  Galleries 
and  a  founder  of  the  Archives  of  American 
Art;  and  Simon  de  Pury,  Curator  of  the 
Thyssen-Bornemisza  Collections.  2:00  p.m- 
4:00  p.m. 

October  20 

Romanticism  in  art,  literature,  and  music  is 
the  topic  of  this  day-long  colloquium  by- 
noted  scholars  John  I.H.  Baur,  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art;  Dr.  Nicolai  Cikovsky, 
Jr  ,  Curator  of  American  Painting,  National 
Gallery  of  Art;  Dr.  Larzer  Ziff,  Professor  of 
American  Literature,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; and  Dr.  Elam  R.  Sprenkle,  Peabody  Con- 
servatory. 10:30  a.m. -3:30  p.m. 

October  21 

"Family  Day:  Sounds  of  Romantic  America" 
An  afternoon  of  readings  from  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  fiction  and  poetry;  songs  of  Stephen  C. 
Foster;  and  the  film  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher.  1:30  p.m. -4:30  p.m. 

November  1 1 

"Family  Day:  What's  Real  in  Realism?" 
An  afternoon  of  "Urban  Blues"  with  Ethel 
Ennis  and  Earl  Arnett;  dramatic  readings 
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address  Time  and  Plan-  (  it\  n  I  ountrv 
in  American  Literature     and  Hr   Ham  R 
Sprenkle  will  discuss    MllSfc  (  . >ll> Kjuial  and 
i  m     J  ;V0  p  m 

Januarv  f    WHS 
FamiFv  l>a\   America  the  Regional 
An  introduction  to  square  and  clou  dancing 
lirwed  h%  two  tilms   drciiuinui 
Mass.  which  \hows  the  anist  at  work,  and 

/•jrer  .\Liftuutmitue  a  film  in 
terview  with  the  poet   100pm     5:00  pm 

a  atari  Civilization    llu 

the  Individual 
-  workshop  -< 
st-pti-mfxT  12-Novembei  10 

ThriHjgh  a  series  of  cLi\  long  workshops.  |<> 
oil  scholars  ol  hJafeory,  philosophy,  theology, 

biblical  studies,  and  anthropology  evimme 
the  concept  of  the  uniqueness  or  individual 
itv  of  human  beings  as  it  has  developed  over 

irs  \J1  sessions  are  held  at 
Coppm  Mate  College,  lialtim. -re  9  30  am 
4  00  pm   For  more  information  tall  (301  I 

s<r»tcmfxT  1  2 

I  a  and  the  An  (ugh 

lights  the  emergence  of  an  mterpn ••  ■ 
fused  on  the  concept  of  the  ■ 
•  ant  pei-ple 

ha  in 

The  (.reek  Intelkitual  Revolution 

■ 
emergence  of  the  spirit  of  philoaopl 


November  10 

i  linsiiaiutN    Hie  lunction  ol  ludaism  aiul 

Hellenism    focuMi  on  considerations  ol  Im 

man  lieedom  and  destim  versus  the  notion 

ol  the  ton-  oidination  ol  God,  at  reflected  In 

Pauline  thought 

llu  (  oiomal  l  xperience    llu-  l  Ighteenth 

(  cniurv  (  lu  sape.iki 

i  conference,  workshop  » 
September  i  J 

litis  six  session  conference  explores  18th 

centm)  colonial  development  in  the-  (  hesa 
peake  region  Forty  Bve  emineni  scholars 
will  present  summaries  oi  their  research  on 
topics  including economk  diversification, 
changing  tonus  ol  agricuhura]  labor,  black 

and  tamilv  history,  material  culture,  and  po 
lineal  elites  An  illustrated  slide  lecture  on 
material  culture  will  lx-  given  in  an  evening 
session  A  Saturdaj  workshop  tor  secondary 
school  history  teachers  is  also  featured 
George  Peabodj  Library.  Johns  Hopkins  t  nl 
versity,  17  E  Mt  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore 
For  Information,  call  (301)  J38  7575 

From  the  W  ater  s  Edge 

i  shde  tape  presentation,  lecture  discussion 

series  ) 

September  18— November  13 

This  unique  historical  narrative  focuses  on 
the  events  surrounding  Maryland's  birth- 
place, Si  (lenient  S  Island,  from  1634  to  the 
present  All  programs  are  scheduled  for  7  30 
pin.  M   Clements  Island  Potomac  River 
Museum  For  details,  call  (301)  769  2222  or 
(301)  475-5621,  en 

September  \H 

Dr   romlifl  Stevens,  Professor  ol  History,  Si 

Marx  s  College   dismisses    (ah en  (  ounrv 

Battleground  tor  Change    following  a  slide 

tape  presentation  on  the  settlemeni  "I  M 
(lenient  i  Island 

October  23 

t>r  fooarhan  Nebon  Qualb)  tssun 

S|x-ualist    (  .impliaiue  (  OtporarJOl 

mines   The  hl.uk  Influence 
Heroes    following  .1  shde  u.  ■ 

the  Revolutionarx  and  (  Ivil  1 
•  1812 

Novrmlx-r   1  A 

Mr     I..111  wisiK-t    ba  •!'  •Vi-'    ' 

ning  anist   pn  ting  with 

.ntrx    Mr    Mu  Ii.kI  Humphries 
with 


Poets  and  <  ritica 

t  s\  m|xisia  reading  dist  uss s<  • 

Scptembcf  19    De«  <  n 

iwo  symposia  followed  b)  a  ftve  pan  poetr) 
reading  series  will  address  some  ol  the  cru 
dal  issues  racing  contemporar)  |XK-m  All 
events  begin  at  7  30  p  m  In  the  Student 
Stud)  lounge,  i  ruVersltj  ol  Baltimore 
Academk  I  enta  Foi  details  ^aii  i  ^oi  i  625 
3286 

scpUmtK-r  19 

I  >t  Mm  irxin.  Directoi  fohns  Hopkins  Unl 
\etsit\  wining  Seminars   Hndrd  Codi 
|x>et  and  professoi  i  m\etsit\  oi  Baltimore 
and  Di  Flame  Hedges  Professor  of  English 
rowson State Unlverstt)  address    rheDefl 

mtion  ol  l'.K.-trx  in  the  1>;miis 

Septembei  J<> 

Problems  Related  to  Publishing  Poetnj  In 
the  I980's   will  be  examined  in  David 
Beaudoutn,  Piofeaasoi  ol  English,  i  nrverstt) 
ol  Maryland,  Baltimore  I  mint)    \i  Lefcowta 
Director  ol  the  Wrttra  -  I  entei  (>l<  ■ 
and  i  larinda  Loo,  Directoi  ol  the  r* 
s<-ries  and  Professoi  ol  English  rot 
state  i  oiversit) 

October  10 

Poetr)  reading  b)  Sand)  (-istle  critical  Intro 
duition  b)  Andrei  (  odrescu 

Octoba  ^» 

Poetr)  reading  in  lotephlne Jacobaen  critical 

Introduction  b)  William  Mueller    Humanities 
Institute 

Novcmbcf  7 

Poetrj  reading  in  Stephen  H  Matanle  am 
cal  IntroducrJori  in  Run  Moyi 
unerican  i  oiversit) 

November  21 

i'i>etn  reading  b)  uiselm  Hollo  critical  in 

aodUCrJonb)  David  Hibon  Anne  Arundel 

( omrnunlt)  <  oUege 
i  )<  i  essbet  s 

mtr. »: 
halt  ii  : 

\lruan  \  illag<     I  il»< nan  KpeUC  llist.,rnal 
and  (  ultural  Hi 

(  (  xlnhit  i 

one  ot  the  newest  features  ."  the  Bammore 

/.  n,  is  .in  e.uh  i  Iberian  Milage  Modeled 

after  the  buildings  .  ,|  the  kjxlle  Itilxv  the 

village  i  "titains  three  Rrucures  ■•  repUi  ■  ol 

a  lamih  dwelling   a  I'alaur  luil      thl 

nt  |X)htu.il  and  religious  gatherings 

tuiutmnal  rue  kih  lien    II ic  exhibit  is  en 
dosed  in  a  fence  and  in<  hides  native 

I  Iberian  animals  and  i  wet  l1*1  an 


donated  by  the  city  of  Gbarnga,  Liberia. 
Seven  graphic  panels,  funded  in  part  by  the 
Mankind  Humanities  Council,  will  use 
photographs,  drawings,  and  text  to  explain 
various  aspects  of  Kpelle  culture.  For  more 
information,  call  (301)  396-7102. 

Lord  Baltimore's  Metropolis:  St.  Mary's  City 
and  the  Origins  of  Man  land 
(  lecture,  dinner  meeting) 
September  28 

Mr.  Burton  Kummerow,  historian  for  the  St. 
Mary's  City  Commission,  will  address  the 
Harford  County  Historical  Society  at  its  Sep- 
tember meeting,  6:30  p.m.  at  the  St.  Ignatius 
Church  in  Hickory,  Maryland.  The  meeting  is 
open  to  the  public.  For  tickets  or  further  in- 
formation, write:  Harford  County  Historical 
Societv,  324  S.  Kenmore  Avenue,  Bel  Air. 
Maryland,  21014. 

Images  of  the  Chesapeake,  1612-1984 

(exhibition,  slide  tape  presentations,  panel 

discussions) 

October  1 -January  6,  1985 

Prints,  drawings,  maps,  photographs,  arti- 
facts, and  writings  document  this  historical 
sun'ey  of  impressions  of  the  Bay.  Opening  at 
the  Albin  O.  Kuhn  Library  and  Gallery  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County, 
the  program  will  travel  throughout  the  state 
during  1985.  For  details,  call  (301)  455-2356. 

Two  Architects:  The  Influence  of  Andrea 
Palladio  on  the  Work  of  William  Buckland 
(  exhibition  ) 
October  17— November  17 

This  interpretive  exhibition  examines  the  in- 
fluence of  the  16th  century  Italian  architect, 
Andrea  Palladio,  on  the  last  works  of  William 
Buckland,  an  English-trained  architect  of  the 
Colonial  Tidewater  region.  The  exhibit  will 
include  photographs  of  buildings  designed 
by  both  architects  and  commemorates  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Buckland. 
Art  (.alien,  Francis  Scott  Key  Auditorium,  St. 
John's  College,  Annapolis.  For  information, 
call  (301)  269-1714. 

Homage  to  William  loxwcll  Albright  — 
Maryland's  World  famous  Scholar 
( symposium  ) 
October  2  1 

William  Foxwell  Albright  was  the  renowned 
Johns  Hopkins  University  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor of  Near  Eastern  studies;  his  significant 
achievements,  including  the  validation  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  created 


a  world-wide  impact.  This  one-day  sympos- 
ium focuses  on  Dr.  Albright's  accomplish- 
ments and  features  speakers  who  examine 
his  contributions  to  a  wide  range  of  disci- 
plines. Jewish  Community  Center  of  Greater 
Washington,  6125  Montrose  Road,  Rockville. 
For  more  information,  call  (301)  946-4708. 

Museum  of  Baltimore  Legal  History 
(exhibition  ) 
opening  October  25 

The  Old  Orphan's  Courtroom  in  the  historic 
Baltimore  City  Courthouse  is  the  home  of 
this  unique  free  exhibit,  which  opens  on 
October  25.  The  exhibit  includes  photo- 
graphs, plats,  original  documents,  and  other 
memorabilia  tracing  the  history  and  practice 
of  law  in  Baltimore  over  the  last  centuries. 
Public  tours  are  available  by  appointment. 
For  more  information,  call  (301)  396-5064. 

350  Mars  of  Art  and  Architecture  in 

Mankind 

(symposium,  lectures,  exhibition) 

October  26- December  9 

Man  land's  rich  heritage  of  art  and  architec- 
ture from  1634  is  explored  in  this  extensive 
exhibition  of  Maryland's  major  artists,  de- 
signers, and  architects.  The  exhibit  docu- 
ments some  of  the  state's  major  achieve- 
ments in  the  visual  arts,  and  features  rarely 
displayed  works  of  many  prominent  figures. 
An  Gallery  and  Gallery  of  the  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture, University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  For  information,  call  (301)  454-2763. 

Mankind  Tinfe  Exposures  1840—1940 
(photographic  exhibition,  publication) 

October-  December 

This  interpretive  exhibition  includes  over 
200  photographs  and  accompanying  text  and 
covers  such  themes  as  family  life,  patriotism, 
sports  and  recreation,  industry,  and    main 
street,    depicting  a  century  of  life  in  Man 
land.  Opening  at  the  World  Trade  Center  in 
Baltimore  in  October,  it  will  travel  through- 
out the  state  until  1986.  The  exhibition  is 
coupled  with  a  publication  of  the  same 
name.  Published  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Press,  the  book  contains  560  photo- 
graphs. 

New  Perspectives  on  the  Archaeology  oi 

Colonial  Mankind 
(  conference  ) 
November  2-  i 

In  commemoration  of  Man  land's  350th 
birthday  and  in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  State  Archaeological 
Federation,  this  three-day  conference  will 
explore  the  archaeological  evidence  for  the 


economic  evolution  of  eastern  Man  land. 
Field  trips  are  planned  to  archaeological 
sites  in  Annapolis  and  St.  Mary's  City. 
Advance  registration  required.  For  details, 
call  (301)  338-7236. 

The  Physician  and  the  Theatre 
( symposium,  panel  discussion ) 
November  18 

A  lively  and  absorbing  afternoon  is  assured 
when  noted  actor  John  Houseman  moder- 
ates a  provocative  panel  discussion  focusing 
on  the  image  of  the  physician  in  the  theatre. 
Panel  members  are:  actress,  Geraldine  Fitz- 
gerald; playwright,  Marsha  Norman;  Chief 
Drama  Critic  for  The  New  York  Times,  Frank 
Rich;  and  Master  Emeritus,  Massey  College 
(Toronto,  Canada)  and  renowned  author, 
Robertson  Davies.  Following  a  dinner  break, 
a  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Davies.  Turner 
Auditorium,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Medical  Institutions,  1:00  p.m.- 10:00  p.m. 
Advance  registration  required.  For  informa- 
tion, registration,  or  dinner  resenations,  call 
(301)  955-3363. 

Western  Mankind  350  Years  Ago: 
Cresaptown  Prehistoric  Site  Display 
(  exhibition,  lecture  ) 
December 

A  display  of  artifacts  excavated  at  Cresap- 
town— a  site  in  western  Maryland  inhabited 
from  7000  B.C.  to  its  abandonment  350  years 
ago — will  be  introduced  during  a  lecture 
and  slide  presentation  by  Dr.  Robert  Wall, 
Director  of  the  Cresaptown  archaeological 
project.  The  exhibit  will  reconstruct  western 
Maryland  aboriginal  lifeways  through  draw- 
ings, photographs,  and  artifacts.  Exhibition 
opens  in  December  at  the  Allegany  Commu- 
nitv  College,  Cumberland.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  (301)  235-8H1. 

Man  land:  Chapter  and  Verse 

(  13  programs  on  public  television  ) 
Fall,  198-t 

Hosted  by  radio/television  personality  Lary 
Lew  man,  this  entertaining  and  informative 
series  of  programs  examines  the  literary 
achievements  of  Mankind  authors,  including 
Dashiell  Hammett,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Ogden 
Nash,  and  HI.  Mencken.  Contemporary 
Man  land  writers  appearing  include  Daniel 
Mark  Epstein,  Stephen  Hunter,  Lucille 
Clifton,  Carl  Bode,  and  Clarinda  Harriss  Lott. 
"Man-land:  Chapter  and  Verse"  also  investi- 
gates children's  authors,  columnists,  and 
neighborhood  histon-  books.  For  informa- 
tion, call  (301 )  337-4230. 


The  Council:  Members  a\k\  Staff 


i  rested  m  1970  by  vt  ol  (  ongress,  the 
Maryland  Humanities  i  oundJ  is  .1  private, 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  affiliate  ol  the  National 
Endowment  lor  the  Humanities  Each  year, 
the  <  ouncU  swards  approximatef)  1400,000 
fot  publk  programs  throughout  tin-  state 

rhe  <  oundl  i>  composed  oi  up  to  26  vol 
unteer  members,  Including  lour  gubernato 
rial  appointees,  each  >>t  whom  contributes 
hundreds  ol  uncompensated  hours,  reading 
.iik)  reviewing  applications  i<>r  funding; 
meeting  with  potential  project  directors;  .11 
tending  funded  projects;  representing  the 
t  oundl  .11  regional  and  national  scholar!) 
conferences;  and  fundraising 

Drawn  from  acaderrq  and  community,  the 
members  and  stafl  ol  our  organization  are 
Richard  J  Holt,  Chairman  Marj  \  Maloney, 
\ur(  barman;  Samuel  11  Ritterman,  Fiscal 
Agent;  Robert  (    Schleiger,  legislative  Lku 
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dd   \  Nayland  Page  11  Margret  Zassenhaus, 
Gubernatorial  Appointee  Naomi  I   <  ollins, 
Executive  Directat   Elinor  <    Sklai 
Director/Associate  Edttot   Michde  \ 
Budget  1 

Secretary   Rebecca]    Varon  Associate Editot 
Secretary   Edward  Kappel  Accountant  Solo 
m.  m  and  Intner,  Certified  Publk   \ 
.mis  Barbara  Miller,  Treaty  of  Part 
loan  weinstein  Odyssey    5 
eUnatar,  Celestine  Can  Odyssey    84  Intern 


Contributors 


Application  Deadlines 


■. 

Maryland  Humanities  Council  re 
ceived  rtbutions  totalling 

ippon  and  program 
men  The  Council  is  delighted  to 
.MkI\  the  generosit)  <>i  the 
following  individuals,  foundations,  and  cor 

Baltinmn  iates  1  united 

Partnei 

Kdward  I 
Dolores  I 

Mr  ami  M  nberg 

Equitable  Bank   N  \ 

I  ■  hiik1.ui.  m  Iik 
'■ 

Kn<  >tt 

Helen  M  ■ 

Mrs  Nevin  K  S 
s«   Star 

Robert  I    Weinberg 

Should 
contribute  to  thi 


Drafts  of  grant  applications  must  be  submit 
ted  to  the  Maryland  Humanities  Council  b) 
the  following  deadlines  in  order  to  receive 
consideration  1  Four  copies  oi  the  first  draft 
and  30  copies  ol  the  final  draft  are  neces 

request  a  ^rant  application,  please 
..all  or  write  the  (  oundl  (see  address  and 

phone  number  on  back  cover)  Please  re 
member  that  application  t<>  our  Council 


lirst  Dralt 


Final  Dralt 


does  not  predude  application  to  the  Man 
land  State  \ris  (  OUTH  il  (301 
National  Endowment  lor  th< 

the  National  Endowment  lor  the 
Humaniti 

Deadlines  for  5UbmiSSi  Sals  re 

questing  <ntr  $!._'"< 


Dei  ision 


October  19,  1984 
Februar)  15   1985 

June  " 
(Ktolxr 


Noven 

April  5   1985 
August  B 


lanuar)  19 
lanuai 


There  is  no  deadline  i<>r  proposals  request 

ing  less  than  5  I  . 

-  should  be  submitted  <  Requests 

lor  less  than  Ji  I  upon  within 

nth  oi  submissii  in 
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Projects  Funded 


Catalog  of  Projects  Funded 
January  15,  1984-June  1,  1984 


"Institute  for  Teachers  and  Students  of  Latin" 
#715-F 

(teachers'  conference,  student 

activities) 

Recipient:  Department  of  Classics, 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 

(Prince  George's  County) 

Amount:  $6,139 
"The  American  Revolution:  The  Unfinished 
Agenda"  #721-F 

(conference) 

Recipient:  School  of  Continuing  Stud- 
ies, The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

(Baltimore  City) 

Amount:  $15,000 
"The  Three  R's  of  American  An:  Romanti- 
cism, Realism,  and  Regionalism"  #725-F 

(colloquia,  films,  family  days) 

Recipient:  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art 

(Baltimore  City) 

Amount:  $8,000  outright,  $5,000 

Treasury  matching  award 
"Maryland  Time  Exposures  1840-1940: 
A  Photographic  Exhibition"  #726-F 

(traveling  exhibition) 

Recipient.  Maryland  Hall  of  Records 

Commission 

(Anne  Arundel  County) 

Amount:  $22,062  Treasury  matching 

award 
"Poets  and  Critics"  #727-F 

(symposia,  reading  series) 

Recipient:  English  Department, 

University  of  Baltimore 

(Baltimore  City) 

Amount:  $3,000 
"Museum  of  Baltimore  Legal  History" 
#729-F 

(exhibition) 

Recipient:  Library  Company  of  the 

Baltimore  Bar 

(Baltimore  City) 

Amount:  $6,000 
"Garrett  Week:  History  of  a  County"  #730-F 

(lecture) 

Recipient:  Garrett  County  350 

Committee 

(Garrett  County) 

Amount:  $2,000 


"The  Roots  of  Western  Civilization:  The 
Emergence  of  the  Individual"  #731-F 

(lecture  series) 

Recipient:  Coppin  State  College 

(Baltimore  City) 

Amount:  $"7,500 
"Our  Liberian  Kpelle  Historical  and  Cultural 
Heritage:  African  Village  Exhibit"  #733-F 

(exhibition) 

Recipient:  Baltimore  Zoo 

(Baltimore  City) 

Amount:  $11,000 
"The  People's  Dig"  #734-F 

(site  tours) 

Recipient:  Baltimore  Center  for  Urban 

Archaeology  of  the  Peale  Museum 

(Baltimore  City ) 

Amount:  $20,000  Treasury  matching 

award 
"Understanding  the  Past:  Archaeology  in 
Public  in  Annapolis"  #738-F 

(site  tours) 

Recipient:  Historic  Annapolis,  Inc. 

(Anne  Arundel  County) 

Amount:  $25,000  Treasury'  matching 

award 
"Historical  Profile  of  Outstanding  Blacks  in 
Montgomery  County"  #74  IF 

( lecture,  series) 

Recipient:  NAACP,  Montgomery 

County  Chapter 

(Montgomery  County) 

Amount:  $7,500 

Chairman's  Grants  and  Executive 
Committee  Grants 

"Chesapeake  City  Pageant  Day"  #308-F 
(living  history  presentation) 
Recipient:  Chesapeake  City  Elemen- 
tary School 
(Cecil  County) 
Amount.  $500 

"Advanced  Placement  English/Poetry" 

#309-F 

( study  program) 

Recipient.  Chopticon  High  School 

(St.  Mary's  County) 

Amount.  $450    • 

"History  of  Flight"  #310-F 

(study  program,  field  trip) 
Recipient:  Developmental  School 
Foundation 
(Montgomery  County) 
Amount.  $500 


"A  Personal  View  of  France — Its  People  and 
Its  Culture"  #311-F 

(audio-visual) 

Recipient:  French  Club,  Annapolis 

High  School 

(Anne  Arundel  County) 

Amount.  $500 
"Great  Visual  Artists"  #312-F 

(study  program,  field  trips) 

Recipient:  Ridge  Elementary  School 

(St.  Mary's  County) 

Amount:  $500 
"Curriculum  Enrichment  Program"  #313-F 

( study  program ) 

Recipient:  Leonardtown  Elementary 

School 

(St.  Mary's  County) 

Amount.  $750 
"1984  Black  Cultural  Celebration"  #314-F 

(lecture,  exhibition) 

Recipient.  WEBB  Charities,  Inc. 

(Baltimore  City) 

Amount.  $750 
"Colonial  Crafts"  #315-F 

(study  program,  field  trip) 

Recipient:  Mount  Aviat  Academy 

(Cecil  County) 

Amount:  $500 
"The  Old  Stone  Tavern"  #318-F 

(living  history  presentation) 

Recipient:  The  Banner  School 

(Frederick  County) 

Amount.  $500 
"Preparing  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution"  #319-F 

(symposium ) 

Recipient:  National  Archives  Volun- 
teers Constitution  Study  Group 

(Montgomery  County) 

Amount.  $1,200 
"A  Recipe  for  Preservation"  #320-F 

(lecture  series) 

Recipient.  Anne  Arundel  Heritage,  Inc. 

(Anne  Arundel  County) 

Amount:  $350 
"An  Idea  Becomes  A  Law"  #321-F 

(study  program) 

Recipient:  Cecil  County  Public  Schools 

Amount:  $500 
"Class  Field  Trip  to  St.  Mary's  City"  #324-F 

(study  program,  field  trip) 

Recipient  Snow  Hill  Middle  School 

(Worcester  County) 

Amount:  $500 
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Request  tor  [nfbrmation 
1  would  like  more  information  regarding  the  Maryland  Humanities  Council  and  Its 
programs 
Please  send  me  .1  grant  application 


Please  place  rrrj  name  on  yout  mailing  list 

1  wish  to  receive  .1  free  subs<  ription  to  youi  Newslettei 
it  heck  appropriate  line  1 


N.IMK- 


Vldri-s- 


t  n\ 


Return  to 

I  )t   Naomi  l   t  ollins 

Un-  Maryland  Humanitli 
•  harles  Street  - 
Badimore  Ml>  21201 


Financial  Donation 

Pn  ivide  a  t  lear,  stn  ing  voice  for  the  humanities  In  Maryland,  b)  supporting  the  Marj 
land  Humanities  (  ouncil  Your  Involvement  can  ensure  thai  public  programs  In  the 
humanities  continue  in  Man  land 

"i  es  1  w  ish  to  1  <  mtribute  t<  >  the  suppt  >n  1  >t  the  Man  land  I  lumanities  <  1  iurx  il  and  Its 
programs  I  enclose  my  tax  deductible  contribution;  1  understand  that  rm  gift  will  be 
matched  In  the  National  Endowmeni  for  the  Humanities 


Sddress 

riiv  Male  Zip  Code 

to  the  Man  land  Humanities  <  ouncil  1 
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Photo  from  "Maryland  Time 

Exposure 

Connesy  of  the  Washington 

County  Historical  Society 
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About  the  author 

Carl  Bode's  years  of  teaching  at  the  l  'niversityof 

Mankind  bat  e  been  accompanied  by  the  publication 
of  a  dozen  books  in  American  literary  anil  cultural 
history.  His  writing  has  ranged  from  poetry — bis 
latest  volume  is  cafledPracticai  Magic — to  newspaper 
columns  for  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  of  J icial  bicentennial  story  of Maryland 
for  rfx?States  and  Nation  series.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  two  books  on  mid  nineteenth  centun  cultural 
history.  He  is  interested  in  our  country's  literary 
rebels  and  has  u  ritten  especially  about  Henry  Dai  id 
Thoreau  and  Mankind's  liveliest  author.  H  L 
Mencken  In  te  most  recent  book,  Maryland  (Port 
land  Graphic  Arts  Center  Publishing  Co.,  1983),he 
gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  Old  Line  State  He 
does  this  through  a  succinct  survey  of  the  state's 
social  economic,  and  cultural  modes,  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  question,  "What  does  it  mean  to  live 
in  Maryland.'"  To  the  answer  he  brings  both 
affection  and  understanding. 
Bode 'sprofessional actit ities hate  included  thepres 
idency  of  the  American  Studies  Association,  the 
Popular  Culture  Association,  the  Thoreau  Society, 
and  the  Mencken  Society.  The  first  two  societies  bat  i  ■ 
established  prizes  in  his  name.  Within  Maryland  he 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Maryland  State  Arts 
Council  and  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
Humanities  Council 

Awarded  Guggenheim,  Ford,  and  Newberry  fellow 
ships,  Bode  is  also  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  has 
been  a  visiting  professor  at  Stanford.  Northwestern, 
and  Wisconsin  universities,  the  Claremont  Colleges, 
and  the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 


when  a  fisherman  goes  trolling  by.  The 
privacy  is  great  enough  so  that  we  can  swim 
dressed  i  inly  in  a  dab  of  Noskote.  The  water  is. 
\\e  sa\  loyally,  invigorating. 

The  dcxk  is  an  inviting  location  tor  an 
occasional  large  thought  along  with  the 
ordinary  small  ones.  From  time  to  time  I  find 
myself  thinking  about  the  humanities,  and  I 
suppose  that  isn't  surprising  since  I've 
devoted  most  of  my  professional  career  to 
them.  I'm  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  I  still 
can't  define  them  strictly  I'm  not  alone  f<  >r 
many  ( if  us  their  edges  are  blurred.  A  while 
ago  the  history  department  of  my  university 
suffered  an  identity  crisis  c  >n  being  asked. 
under  a  reorganization  plan,  whether  it 
wanted  to  be  in  the  social  sciences  or  in  the 
humanities.  I  cheered  when  the  department 
opted  for  the  humanities. 

Anyhow,  I  know  what  they  mean  to  me 
even  if  I  can't  specify  their  genus  or  differ 
entia.  To  me  their  meaning  is  summed  up  in 
the  adjective  "humane."  Their  major  charac- 
teristic is  that  they  can  help  pe<  »ple  to  be 
kinder  to  one  another.  I  admit  that  I  haven't 
met  anyone  else  who  holds  this  view.  I  also 
admit  that  it  has  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
si  »und  to  it,  but  I  cl(  >n't  apologize  for  that.  For 
i  >ne  tiling,  I'm  convinced  that  we  need  kind 
ness  too  >pe  with  a  major  threat  to  American 
civilization  today:  tribalism.  Our  culture  is 
being  fragmented  by  the  rise  of  racial,  ethnic, 
and  special  interest  groups.  They  range  from 
Black  Muslims  to  apostles  of  the  nuclear 
freeze,  fr<  >m  Latin*  is  to  gays.  I  believe  that  if 
we  don't  cultivate  an  understanding  of,  and 
sympathy  for,  the  differences  inherent  in  this 
growing  number  of  groups,  we're  in  danger 
( >f  disintegrating  as  a  nation.  And  to  me  the 
manifestation  of  this  understanding  and 
sympathy  is  kindness 

At  this  point  I  should  add  that  I  recognize,  as 
a  semi-pro  journalist,  that  I'm  losing  half  my 
readers.  Who,  even  in  this  special  audience, 
wants  t( )  read  atx >ut  kindness? Though  it  may 
be  noteworthy  it  surely  isn't  newsworthy.  What 
we  need  right  here  is  a  quick  shot  of  sex, 
violence  and  California  culture.  Maybe  a  few 
words  in  favor  of  S-M.  But  I  can't  find  those 
\\  i  ii ds  si  i  y<  >u  and  I  might  as  well  push  ahead 
on  our  lonely  way 


be  kind  to  one  another  With  that  the  conversa 
tion  wilted  like  a  wet  dishrag. 

But  it's  the  truth.  For  years  1  gave  an  expert 
mental  course  in  which  the  Students  and  1  tried 
to  find  out  if  we  could  learn  anything  t<  >  make 
US  better,  and  that  includes  kinder,  from  the 
writings  <  >f  1  lenry  I  )a\  id  Tin  >reau  or  Ralph 
waldo  Emerson,  One  class  decided  to  try,  in  its 
t  iwn  small  way,  t<  >  create  a  more  friendly 
atmosphere  on  campus.  The  members  agreed 
on  a  plan  and  asked  me  to  join  in  carrying  it 
out.  For  a  week  they  would  say  hello  tostu 
dents  they  passed  who  were  strangers  t<  >  them 
At  the  end  of  the  week  we  could  hardly  wait  to 
report  on  our  experiences  They  proved  to  be 
surprisingly  similar.  When  we  said  hello  to 
ab<  >ut  ( me  third  <  >f  the  students  they  pretended 
they  hadn't  heard  us.  Another  third  acted  as  if 
we'd  made  an  obscene  suggestion.  But  the 
final  third  returned  our  greeting,  often  with  a 
smile.  I  thought  that  was  a  promising 
proportion. 

N(  iwadays  when  1  think  about  the  human 
ities  I  m  also  apt  to  think  about  the  Maryland 
Humanities  Council,  of  which  I'm  a  member. 
Each  year  we  grant  atx  >ut  $400,000  in  aid  t<  > 
projects  in  the  humanities.  To  assist  us  we 
have  a  set  of  guidelines  formulated  for  the 
most  part  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  which  provides  the  money.  These 
guidelines  seem  to  me  sensible  if  slightly 
mechanical.  A  typical  guideline  deals  with 
how  much  a  given  project  involves  sch<  Jars  in 
the  humanities  as  well  as  appropriate 
members  of  the  public. 

Our  habit  is  to  rate  a  project  according  to  the 
guidelines,  discuss  it  at  a  Council  meeting,  and 
then  vote  to  give  or  withhold  support.  Each 
member  of  the  Council  has  some  personal 
guidelines  too.  Though  we  rarely  speak  about 
them,  it's  evident  at  our  meetings  that  they 
exist  Here  I  publicly  confess  my  main  one.  I 
concede  that  it  maybe  absurd,  unrealistic,  and 
sometimes  unjust;  but  I  still  use  it.  You've 
guessed  what  it  is.  I  ask  myself:  Will  this 
project—  s<  >mehow,  ultimately—  help  to  make 
people  kinder  to  one  am  ither?  Then  I  v<  He 
So  shoot  me. 


Portrait  of  Chairman  Collins 


Meeting  on  September  24,  1983,  at  the  Balti 
mi  ne  Museum  <  it  Art,  the  Maryland  Humanities 
Council  elected  as  its  Chairman  Dr.  Naomi 
Collins  of  Bethesda,  Maryland.  Dr.  Collins  pre 
viously  served  as  the  Council's  Vice  Chairman 
and  as  <  hairman  of  its  Program  Development 
Subcommittee. 

Dr  Collins  is  currently  Director  of  Programs  at 
Islam  Centennial  Fourteen,  a  nonprofit  cul 
tural  organization  founded  to  develop  non- 
biased  pr<  >grams  and  rest  mrceson  the  Islamic 
world  She  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  History  from 
Indiana  I  iniversity,  where  she  specialized  in 


seventeenth  century  American  and  English 
intellectual  history.  She  has  held  positions 
with  the  Maryland  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  General  Assembly's  Legislative  Reference 
Department,  and  the  Congressional  Research 
Sen  ice  <  if  the  Library  of  Congress.  She  has 
lived,  worked  and  traveled  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Turkey,  the  Middle  Fast,  England,  and  Europe. 

Dr.  Collins  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Phi 
Alpha  Theta,  the  American  Academy  of  P<  ilitical 
and  &  h  i.il  Science,  and  the  American  Historical 
Association. 
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About  the  Poster 

A  portion  of  Lord  Baltimore's  map  of  1635  shows 
St.  Clement's  Island  on  the  Potomac,  where,  in  1634, 
colonists  arrived  in  the  Ark  and  Dove.  Father  White's 
journal  describes  a  Mass  celebrated  on  St.  Clement's 
on  March  25  in  honor  of  the  colonists'  safe  arrival. 

Reproduced  courtesy  the  Maryland  Hall  <  >f  Reo  irds  Q  >mmis 
sim  Department  of  General  Services  [MdHRG  1213  258], 


I  )ear  Mary-landers. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  ti  1  address  you  again 
( m  the  pages  1  >f  Mankind  Humanities  As  y<  >u 
kn<  >\v  Maryland  1  >ay.  March  25,  1984,  is  fast 
approaching.  This  year  it  is  of  special  signifi 
cance,  f<  >r  we  celebrate  at  the  same  time  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Perhaps  you  have  not  recently 
D  uisidered  the  meaning  of  Maryland  Day. 
Allow  me  t<  1  review  with  y<  >u  its  history.  Man' 
land  Day  commemorates  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Mass  celebrated  by  our  original 
colonists  upon  their  debarkation  in  1634.  Their 
first  act.  after  landing  on  St.  Clement's  Island, 
was  ti )  observe  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation. 

Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  supported  the  concept  <  >f 
religious  freedom,  which  he  desired  for  people 
of  all  faiths.  In  1649  the  Colonial  Assembly 
approved  Lord  Baltimore's  draft  of  a  religious 
toleration  act — entitled  "The  Act  of  Religion" 
— which  assured  freedom  of  worship  to  all 
Maryland  residents.  Maryland  became  famous 
for  its  religious  freedom,  and  upon  this  firm 
f<  lundation  the  state  flourished. 

In  1634  the  colonists  sailed  on  from  St. 
Clement's  Island  up  the  Potomac  River  and 
established  the  first  settlement,  that  of  "St. 
Maries  Citty,"  our  colonial  capital. 

Today  a  fine  restoration  of  the  State  House  can 
be  seen.  The  old  capital  is  coming  to  life  with 
an  exciting  series  of  exhibits.  In  1984,  visitors 
to  St.  Mary's  City  will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 


17th-century  settlers.  One  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
ships  will  again  sail  on  the  St.  Mary's  River.  A 
17th  century  family  will  raise  t<  >bacco  for  the 
British  imperial  market,  and  a  local  innkeeper 
will  once  more  prepare  food  and  drink  for 
tired  travelers.  The  brick  State  House  will  again 
house  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session. 

We  ( we  much  to  the  Maryland  Humanities 
Council,  which  has  awarded  over  $250,000  for 
lectures,  films,  and  exhibitions  celebrating 
Maryland's  proud  history.  These  exemplary 
public  programs  will  increase  our  awareness 
of  Maryland's  unique  and  grand  heritage. 

Citizens,  this  is  an  exciting  year  in  our  state's 
history!  I  urge  all  Marylanders  to  join  in  plan 
ning  events  to  make  this  a  meaningful  Man 
land  Day  and  an  exceptional  350th  birthday 
year. 

And  I  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  poster 
commemorating  Maryland  Day  198-4,  a  hand 
some  work  of  art  made  possible  by  funding 
from  the  Equitable  Bank,  N.A.,  in  a  continuing 
tradition  of  federal,  state,  and  private  sector 
cooperation  in  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

Sincerely, 


Governor  Harry  Hughes 


Proposal  Deadlines 


Drafts  of  grant  applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Maryland  Humanities 
Council  by  the  following  deadlines  in  order  to  receive  consideration.  (Three 
copies  of  the  first  draft  and  33  copies  of  the  final  draft  are  necessary. )  To  re 
quest  a  grant  application  please  call  (301 )  837  1938.  Please  remember  that 
application  to  our  Council  does  no/preclude  application  to  the  Maryland  State  Arts 
Council,  (301 )  685-6740,  or  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
(202)786-0438. 

Deadlines  for  submission  <  >f  proposals  requesting  01  er  $  1 ,200  are: 

First  Draft Final  Draft Decision 


February  10, 1984 
June  4, 1984 
October  19,  1984 


April  2,  1984 
August  1,1984 
November  24,  1984 


May  12.  1984 
September  15,  1984 
January  19,  1985 


There  is  no  deadline  for  proposals  requesting  /e.-cs  than  $1,201.  (Five  copies  of  such  applica- 
tions should  be  submitted. )  Requests  for  less  than  $  1 ,201  are  acted  upon  within  one 

month  of  submission. 
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Manuscript  page  from  the  original  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Photo  courtesy  the  National Committee  for  the  Bi 
centennial  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 


President  Reagan  on  August  11,  1983,  signed  a  proc 
tarnation  declaring  September  •>,  1983,  tbebicen 
tennialoftbe  signing  of  the  Treat)-  of  Pans,  a  day  of 
national  celebration  Distinguished  guests  u  itnessing 
the  signing  included  Senator  t  harles  Mathias,  Repre 
sentative  Marjorie  Holt,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  Chairman  William  Harnett,  ami 
Maryland  Humanities  Council  Legislath  e  Liaison 
Robert  Schleiger. 


^he  Treaty  of  Paris: 

l  Bicentennial  Celebration 


President  Ronald  Reagan,  in  a  proclamation 
signed  August  11, 1983,  declared  September  3. 
1983,  the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  a  day  of  national  celebration. 
The  treaty,  which  officially  ended  the  Revolu 
tionary  War  and  doubled  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  is  considered  one  of  this  nation's  three 
maji  >r  bicentennial  dates:  1776,  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  1783,  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  and  1787,  the 
writing  of  the  Constitution. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  composed  of  interna 
iH  mally  distinguished  citizens.  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  President  Reagan  are 
co-chairmen  of  the  Committee. 

In  conjunction  with  the  proclamation,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  Chairman 
William  J.  Bennett  ann<  »unced  that  the  Endow 
incut  has  awarded  a  major  grant  of  $202,552  to 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  Committee  for  a  series  of 
public  education  activities  Five  states — Dela- 
ware. Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn 
sylvania — and  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  funds  from  the  Committee  to  under 
write  Treaty  of  Paris  related  activities  in  their 
states. 

September  3  events  included  fireworks  in 
Annapolis,  where  the  Congress  which  ratified 
the  treaty  sat ;  a  parade  of  reconstituted  units  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army  up  the  Champs 
Elysees,  in  Paris;  and  bell  ringing  in  Philadel 
phia,  New  York,  and  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  balloon,  which  features  the 
Treaty  <  »f  Paris  ( )<  immittee  seal,  and  the  flags  of 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  France 
flew  in  Philadelphia  on  the  3rd.  On  September 
2.  the  P<  istal  Sen  ice  issued  a  Treaty  of  Paris 
Stamp. 

•v  i  ( irding  to  historian  Dr.  Joan  Challinor, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee:  "The  National 
Committee  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Treaty 

ol  Pans  has  four  goals:  we  want  to  mark  the 
abiding  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and 


the  United  States;  to  celebrate  our  continuing 
status  as  an  independent  nation;  to  increase 
public  knowledge  of  this  hist<  >ric  treaty;  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  importance  of  diplomatic 
neg(  itiath  >ns.  Wars  do  not  end  on  the  battle- 
field, but  at  the  peace  table.  In  a  world  in 
which  diplomatic  negotiations  play  an  increas- 
ingly impc  irtant  r<  >le,  we  need  t<  >  publicize  the 
first  and  most  important  peace  treaty  ever 
signed  by  the  United  States 

Commenting  on  the  Humanities  Endow- 
ment grant,  Bennett  said,  "The  bicentennial  of 
the  great  treaty  that  recognized  our  status  as 
a  sovereign  nation  reminds  us  of  our  responsi- 
bilities in  the  world.  As  citizens  study  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  related  matters  in  educational 
programs  supported  by  the  Humanities 
End<  >w  ment.  we  h<  »pe  that  they  will  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  diplomacy  in 
American  history.  We  applaud  the  initiation  of 
this  excellent  project  by  the  National  Commit 
tee  fi  ir  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris." 

Activities  celebrating  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
continue  throughout  the  country  through 
Spring  of  1984.  They  include  symphonies, 
a  ballet,  symposia  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the 
importance  of  diplomacy,  films  and  public 
service  announcements  for  television  and 
radio.  Extensive  public  reading  and  discussion 
programs  are  being  offered  by  the  humanities 
councils  of  five  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  part  of  their  grant  related 
activities. 

The  Committee  has  also  developed  an 
exhibit  for  use  in  schools,  libraries,  and 
museums  t<  >  help  educate  students  and  adults 
about  the  importance  of  the  treaty  in  Ameri 
can  history.  More  than  600  institutions  across 
the  country  are  planning  to  display  the  exhi 
bit  ion,  which  consists  of  a  Treaty  of  Paris 
poster;  a  book  containing  a  replica  of  the 
original  hand  written  treaty  and  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  treaty;  a  19"  *  25"  replica  of  the 
first  printed  copy  of  the  treaty;  and  a  1784  map 
showing  the  new  American  boundaries  estab 
lished  by  the  treaty.  ( )rganizations  interested 
in  purchasing  this  handsome  exhibition, 
which  ( ( ists  only  $40,  sh<  >uld  write  or  call:  The 
National  Committee  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Treaty  i  .1  Paris,  31171  lawthorne  street,  N.W., 
Washington, D.C.  20008(202  465  6116). 


'om  Carl  Bode's  Desk 


"Fr<  >m  (  ail  B<  ides  Desk"?  Well,  not  exa<  tly, 
[wrote  this  memo  on  a  card  table  in  a  small 
cabin  fifty  yards  from  the  main  cabin  on  our 
island   The  time  was  last  August,  the  place 
(  fc<  irgian  Bay.  250  miles  n<  >rt  Invest  ( it 


I  sympathize,  though  Last  winter  I  was  travel 
ing  t(  >  New  Y  >rk     n<  >,  n<  it  <  >n  the  Eastern  shut 
tie  but  on  good,  old,  bumpy  Amtrak     when  a 
bearded  young  man  sat  down  next  tome  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  a  college  teacher  too 
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The  Glen  Echo  Lock  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Obio 
(anal,  ca  1924  PbotofromThe Maryland Pomaii 
Book,  courtesy  the  C&O  Canal  Museum  of  the 
National  Park  Service 
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